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BUBBA RS. 


SYMPATHY. 

By Bishop Heber. 
A Knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 





‘“*O never was Knight such a sorrow that bore ! 
O never was maid so deserted before ! 

From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 

And jump in together for company !” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 

But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
** How tiresome it is,”’ said the fair, with a sigh, 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


"They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight, 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height ; 

‘One mournful embrace !’’ sobbed the youth, “ ere we die !” 
So kissing and crying kept company. 


‘©O had I but loved such an angel as you! 

© had but my swain been a quarter as true! 
To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 
Sure now they were excellent company. 


At length spoke the lass, 'twixta smile and a tear, 
‘* The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 

When summer returns we may easily die, 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 





ARCHITECTURAL TASTE. 


Ned Hudson, of old, was a drawer of teeth, 

An extractor—I heg his pardon— 

For the mouths of his friends he'd a tender hand, 
But their purses, egad ! he laid hard on. 


Now this gentle tooth-drawer, by powder and puff, 
And such lore, grew wealthy and proud ;— 

He resolved on erecting a ‘‘ Forceps Hall,” 

From the spoils of the fangless crowd. 


And away to Curran he went, the wag, 

Who a dentist could never endure, 

** Pray what order?’ said he, ‘ought my hall to be 
‘‘ Why, the Tuskan to be sure!” 


—~—. 


WATER PARTY TO RICHMOND. 


My friend the exciseman always told me that if you acquire a knowledge of 
the manners of a people, you may easily judge of their customs; I shall, there- 


’ 


| 


| and Wilhelmina said little or nothing tous, though there seemed to be something 


| youn 
1 I 


‘she, *‘ you must want something to eat!" 
But it was no use—the charm was for ever broken! and she continued, * [’m gives onean appetite. 
| ment. 


| frogs’ forest. 


| withstanding Fred's attempts to make them sit still. 


| No,” replied Fred; “but it looks as if it were jammed.” 
| what can we do!” continued Mrs. T. 


fortunately broke off what might have led to words; so I sat down between 
Julia and Wilhelmina, determined not to be offended at any thing. Of course 


| my situation called forth from Mrs. T. the usual ‘thorn between two roses” 


sort of thing, while asmile of complacency beamed on her face, every wrinkle 
of which seemed to say, ‘*my charming daughters are the roses !” 

As we proceeded we became gradually more familiar ; Julia began to talk, and 
Mrs. T. had not the trouble to begin, as she had not left off since we started— | 
she had, indeed, a wonderful flow of language. Our conversation, of course, at 
first related to the weather, dangerous street-crossings, and other matters of 
equally general interest. I could not, however, help noticing that Mr. Cotton 


very entertaining going on between them. ‘I’m afraid, said I, “ Mr. Cotton 
does not enjoy himself.” ‘* Oh, Mr. C. seldom talks,” replied Mrs. 'T.; ** but 
he will presently oblige us with an air onthe bugle, instead.” ‘* We have no | 
objection to put up with Ais airs,” returned Fred; ** but I think it would be as | 
well to part him and Wilhelmina.” ‘ Hold your tongue, Frederick !” exclaimed 
his mother ; and then whispered to me, ‘“*It would be a shame to disturb the 
g people—eh, Mr. ’ Hee, hee, hee!” Very likely it would, thought | 
but I don’t understand this business—and, without dreaming that I was } 





| at all envious, I endeavoured to content myself by considering Mr. Cotton a poor 
| sentimental post. 


Notwithstanding these trifles, we proceeded pretty comfortably, and had got | 


| some way through Putney Bridge, when I was beguiled by Julia into a very de- 


lightful discourse upon romantic attachments. Julia appeared deeply interested 
in the subject, and becoming mure and more animated every moment, she at | 


| last burst forth with such warmth, and in such glowing language, that I was com- | 


pletely overpowered. I felt it coming on, and vainly endeavoured to withstand | 
it. I was never in such a state before or since. The trees began to dance—I 
grew gradually unconscious of the hard seat I was sitting up n, and thought I 
was flying—an angel seemed to be smiling at me out of each of Julia's eyes 
(which I afterwards discovered to be my own self!)—my head grew dizzy—I | 
was about to take Julia under my wing and fly away with her. . . when Mrs. 
T. most unexpectedly dispelled the beautiful illusion! . . . ‘ Mr. .” said 

‘Unhappy woman!” muttered I 





| “ Spirited finish, Mr. 


_ and being on the water gives one such an appetite. 
| delightfal place—nobody to interfere or take notice of us.” 


| saniwiches growing thinner, and the pies lighter. 


do so.” 





him; come, Mr. Cotton, pray favour us witha piece on the bugle.” I shudder 
to say that, after considerable preparations, Mr. C. did favourus. O the horrid 
noise! For the first few moments I endured it with cast-iron heroism; but 
after that, I suffered a martyrdom ; for I consider the bugle, when even well 
played, only fit to be heard at the greatest possible distance at which the least 
possible pianissimoof its tones can be distinguished. Will this performance 
never be finished! thought [; and I was just beginning to fear that, like Paddy's. 
rope, some one had cut the end off—when it suddenly ceased—for want of wind, 
I suppose. ‘ That's a beautiful piece!” observed Mrs. 'T. ‘ If that’s only a 
piece, what must the whole be?” cried Fred. ‘* What, indeed !” exclaimed I. 
,’ said Juha. ‘ The best part of it,” muttered I be- 





tween iy teeth. 

Bestowing their praises on Mr. Cotton, and some very original remarks. on 
music in general, served the ladies till we arrived at Richmond ; but Mr. C.’s 
windy performance was such a blow to me that I could say little about any thing. 
It. however, entirely cured me of envying happy swains; and from that time I 
have made ita point never to “disturb the young people,” as Mrs. Tomkins 
termed it. I said no more to Mr. Cotton that day, who was also fortunately not 
much interfered with by the rest of the party, but allowed to sit with Wilhelmina 
and whisper as he pleased. Mrs. T. was extremely anxious that he should not 
be annoyed—he was the sonof a rich old tallow-chandler, and no doubt said some 
very melting things to Wilhelmina, who had too much guod sense to mind having 
his papa fora father-in-law, although he was called, from being usually cased in 
greese, an in-fat-vated man. . 

It was settled that we should ascend the Hil!, walk in the Park, &ec. ; but 
before landing Mrs. T. advised us to take alittle refreshment again ; for, said 
she, ** you must be in want of it—it is a longtime since you have had amy thing ; 
This pretty island will be a 
Accordingly, we 
landed on the island, took the provisions out of the boat, and prepared for the 
attack. The engagement was as sharp as before: the fowls were finished, the 
‘* Mr. Cotton,” said Mrs. T. 
** [hope you enjoy yourself; I like to see people eat well; and I trust you will 
‘Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ replied Mr. C. ; “for, as you observe, the water 
** Itdoes, indeed,” returned Fred. ; ‘it ought to be called 


sure you must need it; and | know the young ladies could take a little refresh- | the devouring element.” 





and rushes in the mud; “ I always lunch here, Mr. ; I like it because it’s | 
so rural ; and the boat was accordingly pulled into the midst of this kind of | 


ee | 
As soon as we were firmly in the mud, all was bustle; the three children, who 


had sat quiet before from fear, were now jumping about in all directions, not- 
The two hampers of pro- 


We'll stop here, Mr. Waterman,” she added, pointing to a crop of reeds | 


| 


This importaut business again over, Mrs. T. proposed leaving the baskets of 
fragmerits on the island ; and we proceeded to the Hill, the Park, &c. But I 
cannot Stop to give an account of our walk, which was not of a more rambling 
nature than our conversation during the time. Fred and I occasionally got into 
a little mischief ; but nothing could induce Mr. Cotton to join with us; indeed, 
Fred told me secretly, that to hide his trade when he was out, Mr. C. made it a 
point te avoid every thing that was wick-ed. We strolled till we were tired— 


visions were placed at our feet, and beef and ham and cold fowls were taken took tea—and strolled again. 


from one of them. 
stepped upon it in getting to its mother, and it uniortunately broke in 


the contents of a currant and raspberry pie. 
your muving,” said Fred. ‘ Oh,”’ exclaimed Mrs. T., ‘has she cut her foot ?”’ 
“ What a pity! 
‘Why, ma’am,” said the waterman, 
‘‘} thinks as how she had better hang her leg overboard, and wash it.” This 


I thought good advice ; but Mrs. T. gave the man a look that sufficed to prevent 


fore, endeavour to give an account of my excursion to Richmond with the | his further interference the whole day; and Wilhelmina attended to the child. 


‘Tomkins’s, as it may afford some idea of the manners of my companions, which: | 
I certainly thought in many instances not over polite. 

The day fixed was Tuesday, and during the whole of Monday preparations and | 
pies were making. [learnt there were to be nine in the party ; yet I was surprised 
at the quantity of provender, as Mrs. Tomkins repeatedly told me that there 
would be some little eaters among them. The morning at length arrived. | 
made my appearance in the parlour, and inquired for Mr. T.  “ Oh,” said Mrs. 
T. * Tomkins never goes out with us ; he thinks one of the family should always | 
be at home—and I think so too. But we shall have a nice party—there will be | 
you and I, and Wilhelmina and Mr. Cotton (her intended, who plays the bugle , 
delightfully), and Julia and Fred, and the little ones. No doubt we shall have a | 
comfortable day—why, you'll be quite a family man, Mr. ! Hee, hee, hee!” 
At this moment there was a strange blundering in the passage. ‘ Dear me,” 
exclaimed Mrs. T., ‘I’m afraid some accident has happened to my ham!” and 
off she ran. She was not far out, for the hamper containing the ham and beef 
and cold fowls had unthinkingly been given to Mr. Cotton to carry, who, I suppose, 
not liking to be thus hampered, had quite accidentally let it fall. ‘* However, | 
they are not hurt,” said Mrs. Tomkins, as she eased him of his load by sending | 
for a porter, who had no sooner arrived than it was discovered that the whole 
of the provisions was more than he could carry; and in the end it was decided 
that Fred and Mr. Cotton should have a coach, and take the baskets and the 
children to Westminster Bridge. 

I was accordingly now left to escort the ladies, as I supposed; but Mrs. T. 
seized me for herself, observing that her daughters were rather shy, and would | 
prefer walking by themselves ; but that she would oblige me by Aer company 
However, before we set uff, I came in for some of those family favours which I 
understand you are sure to experience if you lend your elbow to a married lady | 
here. ‘‘ Dear me,” said Mrs. Tomkins, “ how forgetful of those girls! but it’s 
always the way with young people—could you put that mustard-pot in your pocket, | 
sir?” ‘ Certainly, ma’am.” ‘+ Yes, as I was saying, young people will—now 
‘that 1s vexing !—you couldn't put those knives and forks in your pocket, could 
you, Mr. ” «Oh, yes. ma’am.” ‘ You are extremely good, Mr. 
But we are ready now, I believe—dear, dear, dear! there's not a bit o’ table 
cloth taken! I'm ashamed to ask vou to put this one in your hat.” 
dare say there's room, ma’am.” “ You are very obliging, Mr. ; those girls | 
have given you a deal of trouble,—but, Mr. , we were all young once.” (It 
was some time ago, thought I, as I looked at her.) 

At last we got outside the door, and I was very thankful, asI began to suspect 
that I should soon have to pocket a dining-table or sofa. We proceeded to 
Westminster Bridge, Mrs. T. insisted upon walking, because she had no corns, 
though she was sorry to say that Mr. T. was sadly troubled with them; anda 
long dissertation on the nature of hard and soft corns, the ‘way they are brought 
on,” the means of cure, &c., afforded sufficient talk till we arrived at the bridge. 




















| served the part playec 


| has wetted me through !” 


| in the water ! 


“Oh, I} 


Indeed, my attention was almost entirely taken up in another way, for the | 


occasional rattling of the mustard-pot, &c., made me rather fearful of dis- 
agreeable consequences ; and I said to myself, if mustard-pots are commonly 
carried in this way here, Ican fully perceive the necessity of taking care of your 
pockets—quite a useless precaution with me generally 

When we came to the boat, Fred and Mr. Cotton had got their charge safely 
on board, and Julia and Wilhelmina had arrived, and were likewise seated. I 
handed Mrs. T. into her place, and before taking my seat, commenced unloading 
myself, pulling out the cloth, knives, &c. and laying them down before me. 
Possibly my manner might have conveyed some slight idea of certain street 
exhibitors with knives, balls, &c. ; still, I consider Mr. Fred’s conduct very rude. 
‘“* Mother,” said he slyly, not thinking I heard him, “is that person a juggler te 
‘*No!” I exclaimed with such vehemence that I staggered back and fell over the 
cross-seat. “I beg your pardon, sir,” replied he ; « [ see you are only a tumbler !” 
‘* Frederick !” cried his mother, “‘do you know who you are talking to !—it's 
Mr. “Oh, I'm very sorry, —I should not have taken the liberty, but I 
thought it was the waterman.” ‘ Waterman !” again I exclaimed—and | felt 
more vexed than before, for I had hurt myself by my fall,—and this was adding 
insult to injury. But Mrs. T., moving what she termed “ the least morsel in the | 
world,” gave the boat a sudden lurch, which caused a moment’s confusion, and | 





The ham and beef was soon converted into rather substantial sandwiches, and 
the rest of the provisions prepared for their fate. Nor should I omit to mention 
that Mrs. T. had furnished a supply of brandy, wine, and bottled ale. I was asto- 
nished: every person seemed to have suddenly gained a complete Dando!* 
had thought Mrs. T. had provided much too bountifully ; but I began now to 
lose my doubts about an overplus. Every one ate voraciously ; and when J ob- 
iby the three children, the meaning of Mrs. Tomkins's re- 
peated allusions to the “little eaters” for the first time flashed upon me. I shall 
not relate any of the speeches during this time, for I must admit that, like others, 


I was too busy with the most important part of the business to consider any thing | 
| that was said to be very good. 
At length nature was satisfied; and I now began to think Mrs. T. a sensible | 


woman, notwithstanding her very ill-timed interruption. When we were once 
more settled in our places, off we went; and the conversation was perhaps more 
vigorous than before. But, alas! I was now again a matter-of-fact man, and all 
Julia’s eloquence could not raise the spell so rudely broken by her mother. 

* Well,” said Mrs. T., ‘I think there’s nothing equal to a day's pleasure on 
the river—I could live upon water.’ ‘I must have something more nourishing 
to live upon,” replied Fred. ‘Oh, it’s delightful!” exclaimed Julia. * It’s 
pleasant,” added I. * It's heavenly,” continued Julia; ‘* the beautiful perfume 
from the banks—’’ (She can’t mean that dead-dog-littered mud! thought I.) 
** And the balmy zephyrs playing around—" ‘+ What do you call them, child!” 
interrupted Mrs. 'T.; ‘‘ why they are rabbits you see there!” ** The soft splash 
of the oars—” “ Ah, well minded, Julia; why I declare that horrid waterman 


‘* The bright sky above, and the pure element below 
“Mr. 


rrr) 


Ba 


ue—”’ 





‘* All these things,”’ pursued Julia, ‘‘ seem to combine to make 
us happy, and to cause an overflow of spirits.” Here Mrs. T.’s kindness in at- 


| tempting to take my tail out of the water tilted the boat, which rattled the bot- 


tles in the basket, and set the brandy streaming at our feet. This really vexa- 
tious accident completely stopped poor Julia; and I could not help feeling | 
sorry myself as the fumes of the brandy reached my nose. 





When we had recovered a little, I remarked that it was a pity the misfortune | 
had occurred, as it had broken off our very pleasant discourse. ‘ Why, you see, | 
sir,” whispered Fred, ‘ mother was so fond of talk, that she was not contented 
with our conversation, but must set the bottles chattering too.’ “ Frederick !” 
exclaimed his mother, who had overheard him, ‘‘it’s not your place to make 
such remarks—you had better mind Thinking I smelt gunpowder, [ at | 
once endeavoured to lead the conversation into a new train. ‘ This is the iron | 
suspension-bridge, I suppose,” said I; ‘‘ what is the name given to it!” | 
‘* Hammersmith,” replied Mrs. T. “Called so, I presume, in allusion to the way | 
in which it was male!’ ** Oh no,” returned Fred ; “ but it certainly shews the | 
extent to which forgery is carried in this country.” ‘It appears to be newly- | 
erected?” «Yes, but it has long been wanted ; for before, to get from one side 
of the river to the other, persons were obliged to go round by Pytney or Kew, 
or cross in a boat—but now, as you perceive, they can a-bridge the journey.” 

We were here interrupted by Wilhelmina, who had been so deeply engaged | 
with Mr. C. that we had almost forgotten both of them, «Qh dear,” she ex- 
claimed, “look at the steam-boat coming!” ‘ Well, don’t be alarmed, child!” | 
said her mother ; it will only toss us about a little—and that's a part of the plea- 
sure.” ¢ Why, I declare the captain’slaughing at us!” continued Wilhelmina , 
“I do believe he’s making the boat go up and down on purpose!” ‘To 
be sure he is,” replied Fred; ‘that’s why he’s always called Captain Rock!” | 
The steam-boat had hardly passed by, when a barge renewed Wilhelmina’s 
fright, and the poor girl was thus kept in hot water in the middle of the Thames: 
she seemed to have conferred all her hopes on Mr. Cotton, and her fears | 
upon us. | 

This thought made me have another drive at Mr. Cotton—and dearly I paid 
for it. ‘ Sir,” said I, “* you are remarkably quiet—I'm sure you don’t enjoy 
yourself.” “ That's right, Mr. ,’ said Mrs. T,; I had almost forgotten | 











* Dando—An appetite of twenty-dozen-oyster power.— Tyanslator, 


‘The other was abort to be opened, when one of the children | 


1} 





> ¢ 2 Til ina, ‘* rre osa -t: s | = 4 
exclaimed Wilhelmina, ‘‘I regret to say your coat-tail is | to be to Mr. ——! you owe yoar life to him.” 


AtJe@peth, evening coming on, we returned to the boat, and across to the 


Vhe | island fot eur baskets; but here Mrs. Tomkins said we had better just take a 
child gave a pig-like squeak, and brought out its dear little foot smothered with | sandwich or so before we started, te keep the cold out. 


Every body declared 


“Ah, now you see the fruits of |. they could eat no more ; however, Mrs. T. said no one knew what they could do 


till they tried, and made us sit down again. The remains of our provisions were 
| once more produced, and, somehow or other, we soon found ourselves attacking 
| the sandwiches with as much vigour as ever; in fact, as Fred observed, we 
| seemed to have made ourselves complete sandwich islanders. We were all very 
| merry over our repast, and determined it should be the last till we got home: 
| this I understand is the common plan—Richmond parties take a great deal of re- 
| freshment going, but very little returning. 

| We were seating ourselves in the boat, and almost ready to start, when a 
| sudden heavy plunge was heard. Julia and Wilhelmina sunk—on their seats 
with fright; Mrs. T. screamed delightfully ; Mr. Cotton, though used to dips, 


, as ithas unexpectedly 
F.B.F. 


stared and seemed horrified; I took off my coat, and was about to jump over- 
conclusion to our day’s pleasure. The ladies, including Mr. Cotton, were half 
_and gave him some brandy, and put him to bed. He was none the worse for his 
| conclude with a duck.” 
holecompany. We proceeded home almost in 
fore, dwell upon the termination of our excursion. I left the ladies at their house 
| overboard, rescuing people from watery:graves, &c. &c.—so that I may say I 
| to find Fred at home, laughing and talking as well as ever. His mother was all 
and apologised again for his remark about the juggler, which he knew I had not 
‘And soldo; but that is what | may say of my trousers—they oveck to me in 
enriched my travels with an account of a water-fall. 

M. de Bourmont applauded the motive which had led M. Berryer to seek the 
Di 

hack cabriolet, and as he entered it, asked the Duchess’s confidential agent at 
grey horse, saying: 

tion, than he trotted forward, so that M. Berryer could fellow without losing sight 


| buard, when Fred's head popped up alongside. {[f laid hold of him, and dragged 
him in, which made me almost as wet as himself. This was a most unfortunate 
dead with fright; the small ones crying, and Fred and I half-drowned. How- 
ever, I urdered the waterman to pull ashore, and took Fred to the nearest tavern, 
mishap, and said, as I left him, * Tell them I’m not hurt—it’s only a little addi- 
tional refreshment; for, as we finished the fowls this morning, I was obliged to 

I returned to the boat, and assured them that he was very well; but it was of 

| no avail—all our pleasure was at anend : this accident not only wetted Fred and 

| I. but threw a damp over the w 

| silence; and no effort of mine could rouse my companions ; I shall not, there- 
with the promise of calling next morning, and made the best of my way home. 

I went to bed almost immediately, where I lay dreaming all night of leaping 

| had a swimming in my head the whole of the time. 

I called the following morning on Mrs. Tomkins, and was somewhat surprised 
thanks and praises for my kindness, and said to Fred, ‘* How grateful you ought 

Fred thanked me very cordially, 
forgotten. ‘ Yes, Frederick,” continued Mrs. T., ‘you ought to consider 
yourself very lucky that you had a friend who stuck to you in misfortune.” 
misfortune.” * 

After all, I am not sorry that this accident happened 

i 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VENDEE. 
By Genera! Dermoncourt.—{ Continued. } 

ichess, and all was ready for his departure on the same day. 

“ Accordingly, at two o'clock in the afternoon, M. Berryer got into a small 
Nantes what road he was to take, and where Madame resided. The agent re- 
plied by pointing to a peasant at the corner of the street, mounted on a dapple- 

*** Look at that man; you have only to follow him.’ 

“ And. in fact, searcely did the peasant perceive M. Berryer’s vehicle in mo- 
of him. In this manner they crossed the bridges, and entered the open country. 

The peasant never once turned his head towards M. Berryer, but jogged on with 


| such apparent carelessness and inattention to the vehicle he was guiding, that 


M. Berryer more than once thought himself the dupe of some mystification. 


| With regard to the cab-driver, as he was not in the secret, he could give no in- 


formation about the road they were following ; and when, on his asking whither 
he was to drive, his fare merely replied, ‘ Follow that man,’ he strictly obeyed 
the injunction, and took no more notice of the guide than the latter took of 
him 

*« After a journey of two hours and a half, during which M. Berryer had felt 
considerable uneasiness, they arrived at a small town, and the peasant on horse- 
back stopped in front of the inn, and alighted. The cab immediately drew up 
at the same place, and M. Berryer got out, The peasant then continued his 


| journey on foot, and M. Berryer having told the cab-driver to wait for him there 
j till six o’clock the next evening, instantly followed his strange guide. 











= 

“ Having advanced about a hundred paces, the guide entered a house, and as, 
during the short walk, M. Berryer had gained upon him, he followed close at his 
heels. The man opened the door of the kitchen, where the mistress of the 
house was alone, and pointing to M. Berryer, said, 

‘«* Here’s a gentleman who must be conducted.’ 

‘«* He shall be conducted,’ replied the mistress of the house. 

‘“‘Scarcely had she uttered these words, ere the peasant opened a door and 
disappeared, without giving M. Berryer time to thank or remunerate him. The 
mistress of the house then made the stranger a sign to be seated, and continued, 
without saying a single syllable, to attend to her household affairs as if she were 
alone. ; 

“A silence of tigee quarters of an hour succeeded and was only interrupted 
by the arrival of the master, who bowed to the stranger, but evinced neither sur- 
prise nor curiosity ; only he looked towards his wife, who, without stirring from 
her place, and without interruption to what she was doing, repeated the words 
previously uttered by the guide— 

“ «Here's a gentleman who must be conducted.’ 

“The master of the house then cast upon his guest one of those rapid, un- 
easy, and searching g!ances peculiar to the Vendean peasantry ; after which, his 
countenance resumed its habitual expression, that of kindness and naivete. Ad- 
vancing towards M. Berryer with his hat in his hand— 

*** Does Monsieur wish to travel in this country ?’ he asked. 

** Yes, I wish to go farther on.’ 

‘«* Monsieur has papers, no doubt ”’ 

“* Ves.’ 

“Tn regular order.’ 

“** Perfectly.’ 

«+ If Monsieur would show them to me, I would inform him whether he could 
with safety travel through our country.’ 

*** Here they are.’ 

“‘ The peasant took them and glanced his eyes over them; and the moment 
he saw the name of Berryer, folded them up and returned them, saying :— 

“*Oh! it’s all right. Monsieur may go anywhere with those papers.’ 

*** And will you undertake to conduct me!’ 

“¢ Ves, Sir.’ 

***T wish it to be as soon as possible.’ 

*¢] will have the horses saddled.’ 

“The master of the house then went out, and returning in ten minutes after, 
said : 

“«« The horses are ready.’ 

*** And the guide?’ 

“¢¢ Ts waiting, Sir.’ 

“At the door M. Berryer found a lad belonging to the farm, already on horse- 
back, holding a second horse by the bridle; and scarcely was the foot of the 
Paris advocate in the stirrup, ere the new guide, as silent as his predecessor, 
began to jog on. 

‘*In about two hours, during which M Berryer did not exchange a single 
word with his guide, they arrived about nightfall, at the door of one of those 
farms honoured by the appellation of chateaux. It was now half-past eight. M. 
Berryer and his conductor both alighted and entered the house. 

* The latter, addressing a servant, said : 

“« Here’s a gentleman who must speak to your master’ 

‘* This latter was already in bed. He had passed the preceding night at a 
rendezvous, and the whole day on horseback ; being therefore too tired to get 
up, one of his relations came down in his stead. 

** The moment M. Berryer stated who he was, and that he wished to see the 
Duchess of Berri, orders were instantly given to prepare for their departure, he 
himself undertaking to conduct the traveller. 

“Tn ten minutes, both were on horseback. After a quarter of an hour's ri- 
ding, a loud cry was uttered about a hundred yards before them. M. Berryer 
started, and inquired what it meant. 








“+ It is our scout,’ camly replied the Vendean chief, ‘ who is asking, after his | 


fashion, whether the road is free. Listen, and you will hear the reply.’ 

‘At these words he extended his hand, seized M. Berryer’s arm, and thus 
forced him to pull up. An instant after, a second cry was heard, much farther 
off than the former, of which it seemed an echo, so perfectly similar was the 
sound. 

‘*** We may now advance,’ resumed the chief, making his horse walk forward ; 
‘ the road is free.’ 

‘** Are we then preceded by a scout !’ asked M. Berryer. 

** Yes. We have a man two hundred yards in advance of us, and one two 
hundred yards in our rear.’ 

*** But who replied to the former ?’ 

““*The peasants whose cottages border upon the road. Take notice, when 
we pass before one of them, and you wil! see a smal wicket opened, and a man’s 
head appear. If we were soldiers belonging to some neighbouring cantonment, 
the man who would have seen us pass would immediately go out by a back door, 
and if there were a meeting in the neighbourhood, which we were going to sur- 
prise, it would receive notice of our approach a quarter of an hour before our 
arrival.’ 

“ At this moment the Vendean chief ceased speaking. 
stopping his horse.’ 

«+ What is the matter?’ inquired M. Berryer, ‘I heard only the cry of our 
scout.’ 

*«* Yes, but no cry replies to it; there are soldiers in the neighbourhewd.’ 

** So saying, he set off ata trot, and M. Berryer followed him ; almost at the 
same moment they were overtaken by the man in the rear, who advanced at full 
speed. 

‘* Here the road branched off into two directions, and they found their scout 
motionless and undecided, between the two paths. His cry had been answered 
on neither side, and he knew not which to take; for both led to the place whither 
the travellers were bound. 

“The chief and the guide having conversed together an instant in an under- 
tone, the guide took the dark avenue on the right, and was soon lost in the gloom. 
Five minutes after, the chief and M. Berryer entered the same road, leaving 
motionless, at the place they quitted, their companion, who, five minutes after, 
followed them in his turn. 

** About three hundred paces further on, they found their guide at a dead 
stand ; having made them a sign to keep silence, he whispered the words, ‘a 
patrole.” 

“ And, in fact, they heard, immediately after, the regular tramp of footsteps 
made by soldiers marching. ‘This happened to be one of my moveable columns 
going its night round. 

* The noise soon came nearer, and they perceived the bayonets of the men 
standing out in relief upon the dark sky. The detachment, to avoid the water 
running in the hollow roads, had taken neither of the two paths,—which was 
what caused the momentary hesitation in the guide,—but had climbed the slope, 
and was marching on the other side of the hedge upon the ground which com- 
manded the hollow path forming its boundaries. The situation of the travellers 
was at this moment very critical ; for if one of the four horses had neighed, all 
would have been made prisoners. But, as if the poor beasts had understood the 
danger of their masters, they remained still and silent, and the soldiers passed 
without suspecting near whom they were. 

“At half past ten they turned off from the road, and entered a small wood, 
where they alighted, and, leaving their horses under the care of the two peasants, 
M. Berryer and the Vendean chief continued their route on foot. 

“They were now not very far distant from the farm inhabited by the Duchess 
of Berri; but, as they wished to enter by a back duor, it was necessary to take 
@ circuit, and cross marshes, in which they sank up to their knees in mire. At 
length they perceived a little dark mass, which was the farm-house surrounded 
by trees. They soon reached the door, at which the chief knocked in a par- 
ticular manner. 

. « yostsepe were immediately heard inside, and a voice exclaimed, ‘ Who's 
there?” 

“ The chief replied by a known pass-word, and the door was opened. 

“ An old woman performed the duties of porter; but, for greater security, she 
was attended bya stout and robust peasant armed with a stick, a weapon of 
terrific power in such hands. 

“«* We want to see Monsieur Charles,’ said the chief. 

‘“** He is asleep,’ the old woman replied; ‘but he gave orders to be imme- 
diately informed if any one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I will go and 
awake him.’ 

“* Tell bim that it is M. Berrfer from Paris,’ said this gentleman. 

* The old woman left them in the kitchen. 

“In about ten minutes she returned, and informed M. Berryer that Monsieur 
Charles was ready to receive him. He accordingly followed her up a rickety 
staircase outside the house. It led to a small room on the first floor, the only 
one indeed in the house fit to be inhabited 

* This was the apartment of the Duchess of Berri, into which the old woman 
ushered M. Berryer, then, shutting the door, remained outside. 

“All M. Berryer's attention was now directed to Madame, who was in bed, 
upon a wooden bedstead clumsily made with a hedging-bill. She had sheets of 
the finest lawn, and was covered with a Scotch shawl of green and red plaid. She 
had on her head one of those woollen coifs worn by the women of the country, 
the pinners of which fall over the shoulders. The walls of the room were bare, 
the apartment was heated by an awkward chimney of plaster of Paris, and the 
only furniture, besides the bed, was a table covered with papers, upon which 
were two brace of pistols, and in a corner a chair, upon which lay a complete 

ee of a peasant boy, and a black wig. 


‘Listen,’ said he. 
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November 16, 








Che Albion. 


“T have already stated that the object of M. Berryer's interview with the 
Duchess was to persuade her to quit France ; but, as I cannot give the particulars 
of this conversation without compromising many persons, I shall pass it over in 
silence. The reader, with the details already given, may easily supply this de- 
ficiency by conjecture. At three o'clock in the morning, but not until that hour, 
Madame yielded to the arguments urged by M. Berryer in his own name, and in 
that of his party. Nevertheless, though the Duchess might of herself have seen 
that very little advantage could be expected from an armed insurrection, it was 
not without tears and cries of despair that she gave way. 

“* Well, it is settled,’ she said: ‘I must then quit France; but I will not re- 
turn, you may depend upon it, for I will not come back with foreign armies. 
They are only waiting for a time, as you well know; and then, when the day 
comes, they will demand my son ;—not that they trouble themselves much more 
about him now than they did about Louis XVIII. in 1831. But he will prove a 
means of their having a party at Paris. Well! but they shall not have my son; 
they shall not have him upon any consideration : I would rather he shou!d labour 
in the mountains of Calabria. Look you, M. Berryer; if he is to purchase the 
throne of France by the cession of a province, of a city, of a fortress, of a house 
—nay, of acottage such as I now inhabit, I give you the word of a regent and a 
mother that he shall never be king.’ 

** At four o'clock the Duchess seemed completely resigned. M. Berryer took 
leave of her, having her promise that she would meet him at noon at the second 
house at which he had stopped on the preceding evening, and which was four 
long leagues from the inn where he had left his cab-driver. On their arrival at 
this latter place, Madame was to enter his cabriolet, return with him to Nantes, 
take the post then with a fictitious passport, and, crossing the whole of France, 
leave it by Mount Cenis. 

‘*M. Berryer stopped at the place appointed, and waited from twelve till six in 





she had changed her mind. 

** She stated that she had linked too many interests with her own, to fly from 
the consequences of her entrance into I'rance, and allow them to weigh upon 
others ; that she was therefore resolved to share to the very last extremity the 
fate of those whom she had brunght into peril ; only the assumption of arms 
fixed for the 24th of May was adjourned to the 3d—4th of June. 
tion, M. Berryer returned to Nantes. 

** On the 25th, M. de Bourmont received a letter from the Duchess, confirm- 
ing the one she had written to M. Berryer. It is here subjoined :— 

‘** Having come to the firm determination of not quitting the western pro- 
| vinces, and to trust myself to their long-tried fidelity, I depend upon you, my 





good friend, for the adoption of every necessary measure for the assumption of 


arms on the night of the 3é—4th of June. I call to my standard al! men of 
valour; God will aid us in saving our country; no danger, no fatigue shall dis- 
courage ; I will appear at the very first meetings.’ 
* Marie-Carosixe, Regent of France.” 

“Vendée, May 25th, 1832.” 

Her presence in La Vendée had now ceased to be a secret, and the most 
active military measures were taken by General Dermoncourt. He resolved no 
longer to act on the defensive, but, if possible, to arrest the chiefs. Several 





procured a warrant and proceeded there forthwith. The difference of feeling 


| evident enough. M. Dudoré, having been apprehended and carried into Nantes, 
| was with the greatest difficulty protected from the mob, who threatened to throw 
| him, carriage and all, into the nver; whercas, on General Dermoncourt passing 
through La Chapelle-sur-Erdre, thou zh enough men were assembled * to forma 
noble battalion,” not one would serve as guide, and he was obliged to summon 
and compel the Maire himself to accompany him. 

“Three quarters of an hour after (says the General,) we reached La Chaliére ; 
but, being behind time when IL arrived, I found the chateau invested by my 
| detachments. 


the afternoon, when he received a dispatch from the Duchess informing him that | 





“ The adjutant-major of the 29th having been informed, in the absence of the 
chef-de-bataillon Georges, that this meeting was to take place, took with him 
forty-five voltigeurs and two gendarmes, and proceeded to the chateau appointed 
for the Chovans toassemble. On reaching this place, he found that his detach- 
ment was not sufiiciently numerous to invest the habitation, which was defended 
by a wall forming the enclosure of a park. A gendarme was therefore despatched 
for reinforcements, and ninety men were sent, who were soon after followed by 
forty more under the command of Lieutenant Saneo. ‘The adjutant-major now 
ordered the attack to be made. After a short defence, the external wal! was 
abandoned, and the Chouans retreated into the house, where they barricaded all 
the dvors. 

“They then stationed their forces on the ground and the first floors, placing a 
man with a bugle on each floor, who did not cease playing during the whole action ; 
and from the windows they began a fire which was well kept up and very ably 
directed. ‘Twice the soldiers advanced within twenty paccs of the house, and 
were as often repulsed. 

“The adjutant-major ordered a third attack to be made, and whilst prepara- 
tions were making for it, four men, aided by a mason, advanced towards the cha- 
teau, selected a part of the gable end which had no opening into the garden, and 
the approach to which could not therefore be defended. Having reached the wall 
in safety, they placed a ladder against it, and ascending to the roof of the house, 
in which they made an opening, threw lighted combustibles into the garret and 
withdrew. In an instant a column of smoke burst from the roof. 

The soldiers uttered loud cries, and again marched towards the little citadel, 
which seemed to have planted a standard of flame upon its summit. The be- 
sieged had perceived the fire, but had not time to extinguish it, and as flame has 
always a tendency to ascend, they hoped that when the roof was destroyed, it 
would become extinguished for want of something to feed on. ‘They therefore 
replied to the cries of our soldiers by a volley of musketry, as well sustained as 


| the former, and during the whole time the bugles continued playing warlike airs. 


In consterna- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Atthis juncture, the chef-de-bataillon Georges arrived with a few men. He 
immediately ordered the charge to be beat, and the men, in emulation of each 
other, rushed towards the chateau. 

“This time they reached the doors of the building, and the sappers and mi- 
ners prepared to brezk them open. The officers commanding the Chouans, 
ordered those stationed on the ground-floor to ascend to the story above it 
They immediately obeyed ; and whilst the sappers were breaking open the doors, 
half the besiged continued to fire at their assailants, whilst the other half oceu- 
pied themselves in taking up the paving tiles and making holes through the floor, 


| so that the moment the soldiers entered, they were received by a volley fired be- 


tween the beams and joists. 
* This force then withdrew, and the Chouans hailed their retreat with their 


| screeching bugles and loud cries of * Long live Henry V!’ 


| fire in the same manner as the garrets had been. 


reports having reached him, that La Chaliére was the centie of operations, he | 


| among the people of the towns and yiliages, as explained in our last, is here | 
| garrison had therefore nothing left but the choice of their mode of death: to be 


! 


| 
| 


“J was then informed that my soldiers had been near apprehending two indi- | 


| viduals, one of whom was just getting on horseback, and had escaped only by | 


| leaving his horse and portmanteau behind him. The other had returned to the 
| chateau, pursued by one of my voltigeurs; but, the door being immediately 
| closed after him, my men, the slaves of discipline, had waited for my arrival be- 
| fore they proceeded farther; and, in fact, was the bearer of the only warrant 
| which gave legality to the domiciliary visit I was about to make. 
‘We now entered the chateau without loss of time, and our search imme- 
diately commenced. 


but his shirt, was brought before ine. He had been found in a secret recess, 

| with a pistol in each hand. He informed me that he was master of the house, 

! and that his name was M. de Laubepin m 

| ‘As we were discussing with him about the rank he held in the liberal army, 

| a grenadier came into the room with three bottles in his hands 

| « * General,’ said he, with a somewhat embarrassed air, probably caused by a 

| consciousness of the motive which had led him to the cellar, ‘here are some bot- 

| tles which have a very seditious appearance.’ 

{ * How so?’ 

| “* General, allow me to establish a fact: bottles are intended to hold wine 

| and sometimes other liquors, are they not!’ 

[~ ‘Yoo,’ 

| *** Well, then,’ said the man, holding the bottles near my eyes, ‘there is no 

| wine in them, nor spirits either, but papers.’ 

‘‘T immeditaely perceived, by the looks of the master of the house, that the 

| discovery by no means pleased him; and this excited my curiosity still more. 

| Having broke the bottles, I found the letters, memoranda, and notes, written in 
cipher, which the reader has already seen in the preceding chapter, and which 

explained so minutely the military operations already’ effected by the party, and 
those which remained to be performed. Among these papers was a commission 

conferring upon M. de Laubépin the title of Intendant-General of the armies of 
the West. ‘This came very seasonably, to put an end to our discussion as to the 

rank he held ; and M. de Laubépin, probably considering the whole discovered, 

said not a word more.” 

Madame de Laubépin was at this time confined to her bed, her accouchement 
having just taken place ; but, an opinion being current among the soldiers, that 
the lady was in truth the Duchess of Berri, the General thought it necessary for 
his own after security, to keep a garrison in the house until the contrary should 
have been legally certified, and accordingly a whole cargo of the authorities from 
Nantes were forthwith dispatched by steam-boat to Ia Chaliére, for this purpose. 
When they were introduced to the sick lady, she could not but smile through 
her tears, at the commotion this mistake had caused among so many grave 
| gentlemen. 

The important result of this expedition determined the General to undertake 
others of alike nature—but at day-break on the 4th of June, the peasants came 
in from all quarters, announcing that the tocsin was sounding. The news of the 
insurrection spread every where. 

“Tl immediately (says the General) set out with two companies of picked men, 


scouts thought they perceived a movement to the left of the road; but, as the 
country was covered with wood, it was impossible to quit the high road, and I or- 
dered the march to be continued, About a quarter of an hour after, we per- 
ceived smoke rising above ‘! Maine, and the report of musketry reached us. 
The wind blowing from us, it was difficult to judge from this of the importance 
of the action. I threw out my scouts on the side of the firing, and ordered that 
they shou!d be supported. In the meantime, I reached the post to which I was 
going. All the inhabitants were in great alarm. ‘They informed me that ever 
since ten o'clock in the morning there had been fighting going on at Maisdon 
and at Chateau-Thébaut, and it appeared that a body of Chouans coming from 
Montbert, were then marching upon Aigrefeuille. I immediately set out for this 
place, leaving platoons at all the branches of the road to watch the motions of 
the enemy, and I arrived there just as the national guard were preparing to re- 
ceive the Chouans. Having encouraged them in these good intentions, I has- 
tened to the scene of action, to which I was guided by the report of musketry, 
although it was beginning to subside. I asked particulars of an officer whom I 
met; he informed me that the enemy, having been driven from Maisdon, where 
they had taken up a strong position, had begun to retreat before our soldiers. 

‘* Meanwhile [ received intelligence that a considerable body of the retreating 
enemy had crossed the Maine, and were falling back upon Montbert, where the 
Chouans were assembled in strong force. They were commanded by La Robe- 
rie, under the orders of Charette and the Duchess of Berri.” 

The General now received orders to attack Montbert. “This,” he observes, 
‘‘was athing very easily talked about at Nantes, but extremely difficult to effect 
at Aigrefeuille.”” He learned soon after, that the Duchess and Charette had 
been at Monthert—and, on the evening of the 6th, that some fighting had taken 
place at Vieillevigne, at which the Duchess was present. She had dressed the 
wounds of the men with her own hands, and had escaped only by changing her 
horse for that of Charette. Another encounter took place on the same day, the 
particulars of which will give the reader some notion of the heroic daring of the 
Chouans : 

‘* A meeting had been appointed for the 6th, at the chateau La Penissiére de 
la Ceeur, situated a league and a half from Clisson. The object of the meet- 
ing was to march against Cugnau and Buffiére, and disarm the national guard. At 
nine o'clock in the morning there were forty-five Chouaus assembled at the place 
indicated. These were al] young men of family ; they were commanded by two 
brother ex-officers in the royal guard, and had with them two peasants, who, 
having learned at Nantes to play upon the light infantry bugle, formed their band 
of military music. 





were to separate : 


* The chet-de-bataiilon now directed that the ground-floor should be set on 
Accordingly the men advanced 
with lighted torches and dry wocd, all of which they threw into the house through 
the windows, and in ten minutes the Clouans had fire above and below them 
It seemed therefore impossible for them to escape death, and the firing which 
they kept up, and which had not intermitted for a single moment, appeared to 
be the last act of vengeance of men driven to desperation. 

* And in truth their situation was dreadful. The firesoon reached the beams, 
and the rooms filled with smoke which escaped through the windows. The 


burned to death, suffocated by the smoke, or massacred by our soldiers. 

“The commanders of the rebels adopted a desperate course : they resolved to 
make a sortie Sut as it was necessary that, to give it the least chance of suc- 
cess, it should be protected by a fire of musketry which would occupy our sol- 
diers, they asked who would volunteer to sacrifice themselves for the safety of 
their comrades. Eight offered their services. 

“The little band was therefore divided into two platoons. ‘Thirty-five men 
and a bugle-player were tomake an attempt to reach the other extremity of the 
park, closed only by a hedge; and the eight others with the other bugle-player 
were to protect the attempt. The two brothers embraced each other, for they 
one commanded the garrison that remained, the other led 


| the sortie. 


In consequence of these arrangements, and whilst those who remained con- 
tinued, by running from window to window, to keep up atolerably brisk fire, the 
others made a hole in the wall of the house opposite te the side attacked ; and 


| on a passage sutliciently large being made, they came forth in good order, bugle 
| at the head, and marched in double quick time towards the extremity of the park 
** For a whole hour it was fruitless ; but at length a man, with nothing on ! 





where the hedge was. 

Their retreat brought upon them a discharge of musketry, which killed two. 
A third, mortally wounded, expired near the hedge. ‘The bugle-player at the 
head received three balls, but still continued to play. It is a pity that I dare not 
publish the names of such men. 

Meantime the situation of the eight who remained in the house had become 
more and more dangerous. The burning rafters cracked and seemed no longer 
able to bear the weight of the besieged, who therefore retired into a species of 
recess formed by the wall, resolved to defend themselves there to the last 
extremity ; and scarcely had they reached it ere the floor fell in with a dreadful 
crash. ‘I'he soldiers uttered shouts of joy at this event ; for the musketry ceased 
to annoy them at the same instant, and they thought the garrison had been crushed 
inthe ruins. This error saved the lives of the latter. 

When the Chouans in their recess perceived that the besiegers were convinced 
they had fallen into the immense furnace which flamed fearfully, they remained 
silent and motionless. Our soldiers, on the other hand, witha horror quite 
natural in such a case, speedily quitted a burning building whose flames devoured 
at the same time both friends and enemies, whether alive or dead. Meantime, 
night soon came, and amid its darkness the eight men, supposed to have been 
either crushed to death or burned alive, glided like wandering spectres along the 
heated walls, and reached in safety the hedge through which their companions 
had escaped ; so that there remained nothing upon the field of battle except the 
red and smoking house, and around it a few corpses rendered visible by the last 
flashes of the expiring flame. 

The General now renewed his exertions, and, in proof of the fatiguing labour 
undergone in this desultory warfare, he mentions, that, on one occasion, he had 


| not slept for seventy-two hours. 


| 


{ 
| 
| 


and fifty moveable gendarmes. Two leagues before we came to Aigrefeuille, our | at the fair of St. Gervais. 


I immediately after pushed on (he observes,) to St. Etienne de Mon-Marte, 
where I found no other traces of the Chouans than two freshly covered graves 
in the churchyard. ‘Two Vendears, killed on the 5th at Haratue, were buried 
there. 

Returning from this place, I went to Paulx, 
column, and proceeded to the only inn kept in the place. 
there, when an orderly came to inform me that a man without his coat, but ina 
white and fine shirt, was in the stable employed in cleaning three horses. | imine- 
diately ordered that he should be brought before me. 

On asking him his name and profession, he replied by showing me his passport, 
and his commissiun as postmaster for supplying post horses ata place near 
Toulouse. He came toLa Vendée, he said, for the purpose of purchasing horses 
In truth, this fair was to begin next day, and we 


where I halted to refresh my 
Scarcely was I seated 


| were only four leagues from the village in which it was held. Nevertheless, as 


| 


| 


| 





| 





the account he gave of himself did not appear to me quite satisfactory, I ordered 
him toke searched by my gendarmes. He wore, like al] the Carlists, a scapulary 
suspended round his neck ; and to this scapulary was attached a gold heart sur- 
mounted by a small cross, on which was engraven, “ God and the King.” He 
wore, moreover, a belt containing five thousand francs in gold, for which ] gave 
him a receipt; and having drawn up 4 proces-verbal, I delivered him in charge 
to the gendarmes, who almost immediately after brought me a biace of horse- 
pistols and a great stiletto, which they had found in the holsters of his saddle. 
There could be no further doubt that this prisoner belonged to the Carlist army. 
I afterwards learned that one of the horses upon which he was discovered per- 
forming the office of groom, had been ridden by the Duchess of Berri. 

‘“] now resumed my march, directing my detachment upon the village of La 
Marne, where I had ordered the commandant, Philipeau, to meet me. I found 
him just returning from Sainte-duminé-de-consait, where, however, he had not 
found any traces of the Chouans, although on the previous day it had been in- 
vested by more than eight hundred rebels. The only capture he had made was 
a young man wounded in the leg, and who stated he had received his wound at 
the combat of Vieillevigne. It was from him we learned that the Duchess of 
Berri had been present at this action, and had dressed the men’s wounds. I re- 
turned to Machecoul the same evening, after having made my detachment, in the 
course of the day, cover more than twelve leagues of ground. 

«“ The next day, (9th,) we started at two o'clock in the morning, and having 
divided my troops into two columns, we reached Bouaine by two opposite roads 
I have since been informed by the Duchess of Berri herself, that I missed her 
by a quarter of an hour only. As, however, we found every thing perfectly 
quiet, we returned to Machecoul, where we arrived after as hard a day's work as 
that of the preceding.” 

—_— 


THE LATE MR. TARDY. 


“ Better late than never,” was the motto of that ancient family, the Tardys; 
that of the Loiters, “Slow and sure.’ The deceased Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, 
of Nerverdone Castle, Bart., father to our present subject, married Miss Evelina 
Loiter, sole offspring of Sir Lag Loiter, Bart., of Limpingham Hall. Certain 
trifling circumstances appeared to render this marriage desirable—such as 
equality of rank, contiguity of the family estates, the mutual affection which had 
long existed between the principal contracting parties, the fitness of their ages, 
the conformity of their habits, tastes, and dispositions, &c. Yet, maturoly 
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union could hardly be imagined ; fur what, indeed, 





considered, a more injudicious 


but the most disastrous consequences could be expected to result from the junc- he. 


tion, not of the families, but of their mottoes! In the formation of character 
the operation of a precept frequently repeated, though imperceptible, is certain; 
and no one will venture to dispute that a person who can scarcely ever step 10 


attention, will insensibly become its slave. How much, then, must the case of 
such a one be aggravated when abandoned to the influence of two such monitors, 
both pointing the same way ! Had either of the two families had for their motto, 
‘* Delays are dangerous,” or, “ Strike while the iron is hot,” or, ** A stich in time 
saves nine,” or, * Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day.”’—though, 


haply, somewhat too long, or not sufficiently elegant to decorate the pannels of | 


a carriage,—the counteracting influence of one of these sentences would have 
neutralized the mischievous effects of either of the others. As it was, the ope- 
ration of their combined force was irresistible ; and of their pernicious power the 
unfortunate victim was the late Mr. Loiter Lag ‘Tardy. 

The Genius of Delay seems to have presided over the fortunes of our hero, 
even befure his entrance into this world of trouble. Anxiously awaited 
by Sir Dawdlemore and his young and lovely wife was the period which should 
bless them with what is prettily termed a pledge of affection. ‘The tenantry, 
also, of the two families, felt a deep and natural interest in the event, for (to say 






/ 


to | up his flute, and continued too-tooing till the dressing-bell warned him to his 
his carriage, or seal a letter, without finding the same maxim obtruded upon his | room. 





nothing of the love and respect they entertained for their landlords) the birth of | 


a child was to be celebrated by the roasting of a couple of fat oxen, and the dis- 
tribution of sundry barrels of very strong ale. ‘The heads of the most learned 
gossips of the village of Limpingham were at work ; signs and appearances of 
the stars were carefully considered ; time was strictly calculated , and, at length, 
by a general concurrence of opinions, the eighth of September was declared the 
favoured and fortunate day which the young stranger would most certainly ho- 
nour with his first interesting squeak. ‘The important eighth of September ar- 


rived. ‘Ihe ale-barrels were rolled out upon the lawn of Neverdone Castle, the | In the course of the evening word was brought that the letter had been sent 
fatted oxen were turned from their pastures, the ropes of the church-beils of ; Just a quarter of an hour too late for that night’s post, but that it would be for- 


| 
| 





Limpingham were already in the hands of the most expert ringers in the village, | 


and nothing remained wanting to put all these evidences of heart-felt rejoicings 
into appropriate action, but the preconcerted signal which was to announce, In- 
contestably, an gddition to the family. But the old ladies of Limpingham were, 
for once, at fault; and the eighth of September was disappointed of its expected 
honuurs, for the little Tardy appeared not on thatday. So the bell-ringers re- 
turned to their homes, the ale-barrels were restored to their shed, and the fatted 
oxen to their pastures. Another day passed, and another; a week, a fortnight 
elapsed, yet was the world ungladdened by the addition of the invaluable unit to 


its hundreds of millions. ‘Slow and sure,”’ said Sir Lag Loiter. ‘* Better late | 


than never,” responded his patient son-in-law. At last—at last—at last, on the 





| 
| 
| 


29th of September, (exactly twenty-one days after the period calculated upon,) } 


at precisely nine of the morning, a red flag, hoisted on one of the chimney-tops 
of Neverdone Castle, gave assurance of the birth of an heir-male to the house 


| 
of Tardy. All was nowrejoicing! The bells of Limpingham church were set | 


ringing, the ale was rolled out to be tapped, the oxen were driven forth to be 
slaughtered. 

We have already said that the Genius of Delay seems to have presided over 
the fortunes of our hero, even (if such an expression be allowable) before his 
birth. His first step into the world, or, more strictly speaking, the very step he 
took into existence, was taken ¢oo late! The young gentleman, whose appearance 
we have announced, was not Master Loiter Lag Tardy! Barely had a quarter 
of an hour passed away, (for Sir Dawdlemore ‘Tardy and Sir Lag Loiter were 
still shaking hands, and congratulating each other upon the happy event,) when 
the nurse burst into the room, and announced the arrival of a second pledge of 
affection! This was our hero. Call it indolence; call it politeness towards his 
fellow-brat whom he allowed to take the start of him; qualify his conduct upon 
the occasion in whatsoever way you please; certain it is, that by coming into 
the world just a quarter of an hour too late, he lost a baronetcy, with two-and- 
thirty thousand a-year, and took in exchange the advantageous place of younger 
brother, with a magnificent three hundred whilst his father lived, and the chances 
of what afterwards the generosity of the person whom he had so kindly obliged 
might choose to bestow upon him on his acceding to the titles and the estates. 

At the period when Mr. Tardy came into the world, that scourge of society, 
that foe to the quiet and comfort of mankind, the barbarous and ever-to-be-exe- 
crated Jenner, had not yet promulgated his fatal discovery of the means of coun- 
teracting that admirable contrivance, called the small-pox, for preserving the 


earth from being overrun with scrubby, screaming children. Then did that in- | 


valuable disease walk unimpeded through the blind alleys and the crooked lanes, 
in one week beneficently sweeping away a greater number of the ‘little un- 
washed" than the combined industry of war, plague, pestilence, an] famine, 
could ina month exterminate. One morning the nurse entered the breakfast- 
parlour, and, with consternation painted on her countenance, informed the ba- 


| 


| 


Having proceeded so far, he looked at his watch. “ Half-past five,” thought 


Che Albion. 





‘* There will barely be time to write this letter, for in a little while it will be 
almost time to dress for dinner; so I'll just amuse myself during this useless 
quarter of an hour with my flute, and then dress, and then .’ So he took 





Having performed the important duties of the toilet, he resumed his letter to 
the director ; and, by a vigorous effort, he, this time, advanced so far as 

Dear Sir Walt 

At this particular moment, or rather, at this particular letter, he recollected 
that his servant had omitted to give him a handkerchief; so he rang the bell, 
which ring brought a servant who happened not to be his own, which servant 
was sent to send Robins; when, after a slight delay, the said Robins came; 
who, being told of the omission, went forthwith to supply it. All this occu- 
pied time, during which Mr. Tardy paced up and down the room. Presently 
Robins returned with intelligence that he could not open the drawer where the 
handkerchiefs were kept, something being the matter with the lock. Whereup- 
on Mr. Tardy went himself to see what cou/d be the matter with it; and he, 
after peeping twenty times into the key-hole, and blowing forty times into the 
key, and thrusting it into the lock, and twisting it first one way and then another, 
at length found himself a victor in the struggle, and marched off with the spoils 
of conquest in the form of a cambric handkerchief. Victories, however, are 
seldom gained but at some expense; and the cost of this to our hero was ex- 
actly sixteen minutes of time and a writership in India. He returned to bis 
letter, but had scarcely taken up his pen when the dinner-bell was heard. In an 
emergency of this nature, however, dinver was an affair of minor consideration ; 
and soup, nay, even fish, might be sacrificed to a writership : so, spite of mes- 
sage after message from the dining-room, the energetic Loiter finished his letter 
and despatched a servant with it to Limpingham. 





warded on the morrow. 

“I'm sorry for that,” said Sir Dawdlemore ; ‘inasmuch as we cannot now 
expect an answer before the 26th.” 

‘‘No matter, Sir,” replied Loiter ; “ better late than never.” 

On the 26th the expected letter arrived. It ran thus :— 

** My dear Sir,—It is with infinite regret I inform you that the writership in 
question is no longer in my power to bestow. Your letter, dated the 23d, 
(which, consequently, ought to have arrived yesterday,) Ihave but this moment 
received. From a sincere wish that you should benefit by the appointment. I | 
resolved to extend the three days I proposed for your consideration of my offer 
to ten. But not hearing either from you or your father, [ interpreted your si- 
lence on the subject into a rejection of the thing; and, at last, yielded tu the 
pressing entreaties of my friend, Lord Snatchatall, that I wovld give it to lis 
youngest son. What adds greatly to my mortification is the fact, that had your 
letter arrived even yesterday, the 24th, (which, agreeably to the date it bears, as 
[ have already said, it ought to have done,) the appointment had still ten 
yours; for it was not till last night I nominated the Honourable Hungerfuid 
Snatchatall in your stead.—Believe, me, my dear Sir, 

“Your's and your father’s very sincere friend, 

‘To Loiter L. Tardy, Esq.” * Water Rice Currier.” 

Reproaches from father to son very naturally ensued upon the reading of this 
epistle ; and these terminated with—* Well, Sir, I have done for you all which 
I have it in my power todo. You have marred your fortune by your own fault, | 
and must now try to mend it again in the best way you can.’’ But as no one | 
likes to bear blame which he can, by any meaus in the world, transfer to the 
shoulders of another, poor Robins was accused of being the primary cause of | 
the mishap.—** Hadn't that rascal of mine, Sir,’ said young Mr. Tardy, ‘kept 








| me blowing into a key for a full quarter of an hour, I should have just saved 


'of younger brothers, but that Mr. Tardy had thought of such a thing we 


ronet and his lady that four virulent cases of small-pox had appeared in the im- | 


mediate neighbourhood of the castle. At this awful intelligence the baronet and | 


his lady looked aghast 

‘* What is to be done, nurse?” inquired Tardy. 

‘©O, my lady,” replied nurse, ‘ the dear baby ought to be inoculated imine- 
diately ; and I have told your ladyship so for this month past.” 

« Slow and sure, nurse,” rejoined her ladyship; ‘I don’t think the child is in 
condition for the operation.” 

*©O, my lady,” continued nurse, “ an angel from heaven would'nt be fitter to 
be inoculated. We can never be too early in these matters; and, with my will 
it should have been done yesterday.” 


| delay we have mentioned as having occured at a very early period of his 


the post by a minute.” So Robins was summoned into the room ; and, with 
a rapidity of execution not very common with the Tardys, paid his wages and 
discharged. 

Of many methods of improving your fortune, or of acquiring one, the rea- 
diest, if not in all respects the most agreeable, is to marry an heiress. We 
will not venture to assert that this expedient frequently occurs to the minds 


are certain. A few miles froin the castle there lived a gentleman of the 
name of Tubbs, who had ‘one fair daughter and no more.” This young 
lady was the sole expectant of nearly four thousand a year. Young Tardy 
was a favourite with the father, and was not indifferently looked upon by 
his daughter Clara. For although Loiter was not handsome, (owing to the 


life,) yet did he possess recommendations suflicient to win the affections even 
of a woman beautiful and accomplished as was Miss Tubbs. But the pass- 
port which gained him admission into the very citadel] of her heart. was his 
proficiency on the flute. This will be easily understood when we explain that 
Clara was perfect mistress of the piano-forte, (at least her father, who was a | 
competent judge in the matter, thought so,) and that her chief delight was to | 
play the ** Battle of Prague,” the ** March in Blue-Beard,” and the * Overture | 
to Lodoiska,”"—(compositions much in vogue at .he time in question, though, 

perhaps, not so frequently performed now as they deserve to be,)—while Loiter | 


| would stand behind her and swell the harmonies with the sounds of his attendant | 


‘Better late than never,” said Sir Dawdlemore; ‘it shall be done to- | 
, would exclaim, ** Charmingly played, Mr. Tardy !—only you are three bars too 


morrow.” 

On the evening of that very day, the unfortunate little Loiter took the disease 
naturally. It was a case of the must malignant character, and, for a long time, 
the state of the little sufferer seemed hopeless. However, he recovered ; but 
(thanks to the family motto of the Tardys!) the beauty of his ‘ human face divine’ 
was obliterated for ever. 


To recount the instances, in his boyish days, of young ‘Tardy’s failures and | 


‘ late,”"—his reply was, as will be anticipated, “ Better late than never, Miss 


| 


mishaps, through his indolent habit of procrastination, were endless. Was a | 


school-prize to be contended for, his exercise, which was never deficient in me- 
rit, was always nearly ready about the time when it should be delivered in, yet 
never finished, or not presented, till just a quarter of an hour after the period 
when it could be received. Did he join a marauding party in an orchard, his 
companions would scamper away on the first alarm of detection, whilst he, too 


indolent to run for it, would be caught, and bear the punishment due tu the whole | 


party. Or even was he a candidate for a prize in a rowing-match or a pony-race, 
the slow-and-sure maxim would still prevail. ‘** Where's the good of doing things 
in a hurry!" he would ask: and when, as a natural consequence of his * taking 
it easy,” he came in just in time to lose (as he invariably did), and his success- 
ful rival sueeringly welcomed him with “a /eetle too late ‘Tardy,”"—he would 
console himself, for the loss of both money and reputation, by quoting the family 
motto, ‘* Well—better late than never.” 


His education finished, it became necessary to consider the means of establish- - 


ing him in life But what could be done for the poor fellow? 

At length, his father addressed him as follows :—** Come, Loiter,”’ said he, 
‘give me your hand. Although I can do nothing for you myself, ] have not been 
negligent of you. Your furtune is made. By my interest at the India-House 
I have procured a writership for you. I have been long trying for this, 
but wouldn't let you know it till I could tell you I had succeeded. Read this 
letter.” 

The delighted Loiter Lag Tardy read :— 

** East India House, 13th February, 179—.” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Loiter, ‘ this letter is dated exactly ten days ago !" 

“ Yes, my dear boy; but slow and sure : sending a beloved son to India is, af- 
ter all, a serions affair, and ought not to be too hastily determined upon. But 
read on.” 

‘« Loiter continued :— 

“My dear Sir Dawdlemore,—At length I have a nomination to a writership, 
which I shall be most happy to use in favour of the son of so old and so valued a 
friend as you. But within three days of your receipt of this (AT THE VERY LONG- 
¥ST) pray inform me whether you are now in the mind to accept it; for, as you 
will readily believe, I am overwhelmed with applications for it.—and one amongst 
them is from a cERTAIN PERSON whom it would be not a little to my interest to 
oblige.—Believe me, most faithfally yours, Watrter Rice Currie.” 

“To Sir Dawdlemore Tardy, Bart. 

Neverdone Castle, Limpingham.” 

“ Well, my boy,” exclaimed Sir Dawdlemore, exultingly ; ‘what say you to 
that?” 

‘* My fortune is made, Sir,” said Loiter; ‘ and Iam grateful for your remem- 
brance of me.” 

“Now, then, Loiter,—let me see,—this is Monday the 23d; write by to- 
night's post to Sir Walter in acceptance of his offer; to-morrow he will receive 
your letter, and on Wednesday, the 25th, we may expect an intimation of your 
appointment ”’ 

With his accustomed alacrity Loiter flew to his writing-case ; but reflecting 


flute. There was but one drawback to tle perfection of Mr. ‘Tardy’s perform- 
ance,—he was usually three or four bars behind time. This defect, being con- | 
stitutional, could not be remedied ; and when upon his concluding ‘oo—too—too, 
coming in after the jast touch of Clara ‘Tubbs had ceased to vibrate, and she 

| 


Tubbs.” The growing intimacy between the young people did not pass unob- 
served either by Sir Dawdiemore and Lady Tardy, or by old Mr. Tubbs himself. 
The Baronet encouraged it; for he really loved his younger son, and would have 
given anything in the world to see him advantageously settled,—except money. 
Nor is it unlikely that Mr. ‘Tubbs would have consented to the marriage had 
Loiter Tardy made a proposal to him for the hand of the fair Clara at avout this 
time. But notwithstanding that he was repeatedly urged by the young lady so 
to do, the slow-and-sure principle preponderated ; till one day a forma! offer was | 
made for her by Squire Lumpy, a wealthy neighbour of Mr. Tubbs. ‘Then it | 
was that Mr. ‘l'ardy, conceiving there was no time to be lost, resolved upon an | 
immediate explanation with the father of his beloved Clara. “TI fear it is now 

| 

| 





tov late,” said Miss ‘Tubbs; ‘had you declared yourself to my father before 
this abominable creature, with his five thousand a-year, caine to put notions of 
aggrandizement into his head, 1 have reason to believe that—— But, alas ! I fear | 
it is now tvo late.” 

“Pear nothing, my dear Clara,” replied Tardy ; ‘better late than never.” 
And incontinently he proceeded to the library, where he found Mr. Tubbs, to 
whom he opened the business. 

Having patiently listened to all that the young gentleman had to say, Mr. | 
Tubbs thus replied: ** My dear Loiter, I like you ; and, to speak the plain truth, 
I should prefer you for a son-in-law to any man in the county, don't you see? 
Had you asked me but yesterday, I would have given you my daughter, fortune 
and all, and never have thought about what you could bring on your side, don’t | 
you know! But this offer of Squire Lumpy’s has given a turn to the whole | 
affair, yousee. He has five thousand a vear, eh? Clara will have four, won't 
she? Five and four make nine, you know. Now, nine thousand a year will | 
make something of usin the country, you perceive ; and, as a considerate father, 
Iam bound to look to my child's welfare, and to do the best I can for her, and | 
so forth, don't you understand! However, as I said before, I'd rather have you | 
for my son-in-law, you know : so provided that— in short—to come to the point, 


| suppose I were to give my consent, what would your father give you, don't you | 


| 


that, as it was now only two o'clock, and that the post did not leave Limping- | 


ham till a quarter past seven, he thought he might as well defer the task till after 
his morning's ride. Accordingly he mounted his horse, and rode his usual time ; 
and on his return home, again flew to his writing-case. After taking from it 
seventeen unanswered letters (uf which, seven exhibited, in large characters, 
underscored, the appalling words, ‘Pray answer by return;” five, “Imme- 
diate ;"’ and two, ‘ Most pressing,”) he thus commenced his missive to the 
director -— 
“Dear Sir Wa——” 


see?” 

* Why, Sir.” replied Loiter, “he would give me his: but, to deal honestly | 
with you, I don’t think he would give me anything else.” ~ | 

*O !—ha !— Well, then, as that's the case, my dear boy, though you are a very 
good boy, and I like you. dunt you know! it will be better for all parties con- 
cerned that this should be your last visit at Tubbs’ Hall, don’t you perceive 2” 

« But, Sir,” exclaimed Loiter. ‘ our hearts—our affections——” 

“ Fiddlesticks! don’t you see? But, come; there’s my hand, eh? And | 
when Clara is married and safe at home with her husband, you may come and 
see me as Often as you like, you understand,—and bring your flute with you, | 
don't you know? So, for the last time, good bye, you see.””"—With this, Mr. 
Tubbs bowed his visiter out of the room. 

Prior to Loiter’s quitting the house a short interview took place between the 
lovers. ‘The state of their feelings no pen can describe ; but it may be tolerably 
well conceived from the fact that, in this interview.—brief as indeed it was, for 
it lasted but five minutes.—-they not only resolved upon the desperate mea- | 
sure of eloping on the very next morning, but settled also the manner, place, 
and time. 

‘« At four precisely, dear Loiter : be punctual !"’ were the last words of Clara 
Tubbs. 

“ Toa second, beloved Clara,’ were Mr. Tardy’s. 

A chaise-and-four was ordered to be in waiting, just out of the village of | 
Limpingham. on the London road, by three the next morning. At a quarter be- | 
fore three Mr. ‘Tardy awoke. It was onthe seventh of November. The morning | 
was dark, cold, and drizzly. ‘ No more than a quarter to three, and four is the 
time appointed: I can take another turn,”’ said the impatient lover. The turret 
clock struck three. Tardy slowly rose, and peeped through the window-shutters. 
** What an in-f-f-fernal m-m-morniug,” muttered he; his teeth chattering with | 





| cold. ‘ Nothing but the b-b-bliss of f-f-flying to meet one’s b-b-beloved could | 


reconcile aman to so barbarous a proceeding as leaving his comfortable bed. | 











But I’ve a clear hour before me ; half an hour will serve to shave and dress; & 
quarter will take me to the Little Park Gate at Tubbs’ Hall—by running very 
fast—and—come, I’ve quarter of an hour to spare, and may as well enjoy ¢hat.’”’ 
So he got into his comfortable bed again. e chimes sounded the quarter. 
“Ugh! I'll not shave ; that will save ten minutes.” So he took another turn. 
At half-past three he once more arose. ‘Only half an hour to four,” thought 
he: ** no matter, there's plenty of time; four for half-after—half an hour’s 
grace, of course.” Ata quarter before the appointed hour the tender limbs of 
the delicate Miss Tubbs were shivering at the Little Park Gate of Tubbs’ Hall ; 
at a quarter after the appointed hour, Mr. Tardy left Neverdone Castle. On 
approaching the gate, Loiter, to his infinite delight, perceived through the mist, 
the dark outline of a human figure. ‘* My angel !” he exclaimed, and clasped it 
in his arms. 

“So, you are come at last, don’t you know? It was by the merest accident in 
the world I happened to turn out so early this morning, you see ; and what 
brought me this way rather than any other I protest I can’t tell, you know. 
But here I found my Clara, and—Upon my soul, master Loiter, this was a 
close run race, don’t you perceive! A few minutes earlier and you might 
have been off with the girl, and then I might have whistled for her, you see. 
As it is, my dear boy, yuu are exactly a quarter of an hour too late, don’t you 
know !” 

So Mr. Tubbs returned to the Hall, and Mr. Tardy went home again—to bed. 

On the Thursday succeeding this event there appeared in the ** Limpingham 
Gazette,”’ an announcement of Clara’s marriage with Squire Lumpy. 

The disappointment that Mr. Tardy here experienced brought him to resolve 
to live a bachelor; a resolution which he maintained throughout the rest of his 
life. 

Unfortunate in love, Mr. Tardy took refuge in politics; and a vacancy oc- 
curring at Rottenbury, he presenied himself as a candidate to serve in Parlia- 
ment, as one of the representatives of that independent and respectable borough. 
Although he had no support in the contest, save his own talent and integrity, (for 
his family interest, and three thousand pounds advanced by his father to serve a 
purpose of his own in getting his son into Parliament, could bave had no in- 
fluence over the minds of the independent voters of Rottenbury,) Tardy ran his 
opponent, Lord George Pliant, so hard in the canvass, that it was difficult even 
to guess on which side fortune would declare. By his promptitude and industry 
he astonished all those who were aware of his usual habits ot indolence and pro- 
crastination. He had, as he believed, canvassed every person who had a vote to 
(qu.) sell? for Rottenbury, except one Mr. Grubthorpe, a farmer who, living at 
a village seven miles off, Mr. Tardy resolved to leave till the last. Just within 
three hours of the time appointed for the opening of the poll, he ordered his 
horse for the purpose of paying a visit tothe farmer. He had set one foot in 
the stirrup when the London newspaper was put into his hand. He opened it, 
and turned to the sporting intelligence. ‘How's this!’ said he, ‘ Blue- 
stocking not expected torun! ‘That alters my book; it may make a difference 
of sixty guineas to me. As soonas I return I'll—stop—I'll write up to my 
friend Snaffle upon the subject at once—no ; I'd better first go over to—no; I'll 
write this letter, and then it will be off my mind.” He returned to his room, 
wrote a long letter to his friend Snaffle touching this all-important matter of 
sixty guineas, and, having so done, he mounted his horse and rode over to solicit 
the vote of Mr. Grubthorpe. On his way thither he met Lord George Pliant 
riding towards Rottenbury. They coldly exchanged bows, and passed on. On 
stating to Mr. Grubthorpe the object of his visit, Mr. G. replied—* Lard, Sir, 
how could’ee come so leate? I ha’ had twenty visits from his Lardship, nor 
wou d'n promise he in hopes ye’d come, for I knows yer feyther: but as this 
weare the last day I didn’ think ye'd come at all, so I weare obliged to teake 
careo’ myself, and so I ha’ just promised my vote to my Lard. Lard, Sir, if ye 
had but come the matter of a quarter of an hour ago!”” At the final close of the 
poli the numbers were declared ; for 


Lord George Pliant - - - ~ 371 
Loiter Lag Tardy, Esq. - - - - 370 
Hurra! Pliant for ever! Glorious majority of one!!! 


Not long afterwards Lord George Pliant, by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
(and, probably, something more,) vacated his seat; and then Mr. Tardy was, 
without opposition, returned member for Kottenbury :—the sole condition of his 
election being that he would oppose, might and main, the Rottenbury-Payment- 
of-Rate-for-building-a-Bridge-across-the-River-Slush Enforcement-Bill. 

L. L. Tardy, Esq.. M.P.. went to London; and no sooner arrived there than 
he took the oaths and his seat. His arrival was opportune ; for it happened that, 
on the evening of that very day, a hard struggle was expected to take place on 
the third reading of the Rottenbury—&e., &c..—Enforcement-Bill. On that 
same evening, Mrs. Siddons, whom he had never seen, was to play Lady Mac- 
beth; so, as the Rottenbury Rill was not expected to come on earlier than half- 
past ten, and the other business before the House being unimportant, he des- 
patched his servant to Drury-Lane Theatre to secure a place for him. 

Tardy went to the theatre, and did not reach the House of Commons until a 
quarter before eleven. On being admitted, he found that the House had just 
then divided ov the third reading of the Rottenbury-Payment-of-rate-for-Build- 
ing-a-Bridge-across-the-River-Slush Enforcement-Bill ; which, after an animated 
debate, was carried by a majority of one: the Speaker, in the absence of the 
honourable ember, having decided the question by his casting vote. No sooner 
did the news reach his constituents at Rottenbury that the Rate-paying-Enforce- 


| ment-Bill (or the express object of opposing which they had returned Mr. ‘Tardy 


to Parliament) had been carried against them, and that, too, entirely owing to his 
absence on the division, than the free and independent electors forwarded what 


| they called a * peremptory request’ to their representative that he would in- 


stantly surrender the important trust, which, for the good of the British em- 
pire in general, and of the borough of Rottenbury in particular, they had con- 
ae him. This he accordingly did, and returned un-M. P.’d to Neverdone 
vastle. 

Years rolled on. In their advance they carried Mr. Tardy along with then— 
through the prime of life—into its meridian—past it. He was now fifty-five. 
At this period old Sir Dawdlemore died. The elder brother succeeded, of course, 
to the titles, the estates, and all the advantages of primogeniture. Loiter in- 
herited a legacy of twenty thousand pounds. This bequest would materially im- 
prove his condition ; for having no one to provide for but himself, he determined 
to lay out the entire sum in the purchase of an annuity for his own life. Ar- 
rangements for that purpose were immediately entered into; and in order that 
the money might be forthcoming as soon as required, it was placed in the rich, 
responsible, and long-established banking-house of Messrs. Spec, Smash, & Co., 
London. He would now be the master of about eighteen hundred a year. * It 
comes too late for me to enjoy it as once I should have done,” thought he ; ‘but 
better late than never.” 

Having occasion to go into the city one morning on account of some business 
connected with his annuity, his eye was caught by a ticket, numbered 77, in the 
window of a lottery-office. He walked on, and presently got into a hackney- 
coach: it was numbered 77. He drove to his solicitor’s : his house was num- 
bered 77. At night (naturally enough) Tardy dreamt that No. 77 was drawn 
the great prize in the lottery. He rose early the next morning, and sallied forth 
from his lodgings in Pall-mall to Cornhill, resolved te purchase No. 77. The 
ticket occupied the same place inthe window. He entered the office, drew from 
his pocket twenty pounds, and “Hold!” said he; ‘slow and sure; ’tis a 
great deal of mcney to throw away in a lottery speculation ; I'll consider of 
it.” He retraced his steps. At Temple-Bar, an old man implored his charity. 

‘What's your age, my fine fellow?” asked Mr. ‘Tardy. 

‘Seventy-seven, Sir,” was the reply. 

This was irresistible. Back again he flew to Cornhill. Again the twenty 
pounds were displayed on the counter. 

‘Give me ticket No. 77,” said he to the office-keeper. 

“No. 77, Sir!” said the man; “ sold it only a quarter of an hour ago, ina 
whole ticket, Sir.” 

‘Two days afterwards, No. 77 was drawn a prize of five thousand pounds. 
Even the ingenuity of Mr. Tardy in twisting ‘“ better late than never” into a 
consolation failed upon this occasion. 

Just at the same time when he received intelligence of this unlucky miss, bis 
solicitor called at his lodgings. The purpose of his visit was to hint to Mr. 
Tardy that, from certain whispers afloat in the city, touching the credit of Messrs. 
Spec, Smash, and Co., it might be prudent to withdraw his deposit from their 
custody. ‘ He could not speak out—it was a delicate matter—might injure the 





credit of a long-established house—an action at law—prosecution—heavy da- 


mages ;—however, he had drawn every shilling of his money out of their hands. 
Mr. Tardy would, of course, do as he pleased ; yet, were he in his place, most 
certainly he—but, as he said before, be could say nothing.” And having dis- 
— himseif of these agreeable inuendoes, the cautious solicitor took bis 
eave. 

Here was a matter for rumination—and—slow and sure—Mr. Tardy did ru- 
minate upon it during the greater part of the day. The firm of Spec, Smash, 


, and Co. in aticklish condition! The thing was impossible. A house so long 
established—so wealthy—so close and wary in its transactions! And then, the 


individua! partners so affluent! Each with his establishments in town and 
country ; one with his yacht—another with his stud of racers !—To doubt 
their stability! Pooh! Besides, to withdraw so large a sum at a moment's 
notice would betray a want of confidence in those must respectable men, and 
wound their feelings. And yet, there was no smoke without fire. Could he 
but find a decent pretext for removing his account! And, fortunately, a decent 
pretext was afforded him. Notice was sent him that all the preliminary forms 
towards the settlement of his annuity being arranged, nothing now remained but 
to pay the twenty thousand pounds, which, if convenient to Mr. Tardy, he might 
de at two o’clock on the morrow. Thus were Mr. Tardy’s delicate scruples re- 
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garding the tender feelings of his bankers appeased; and, with respect to the 
safety of his property, his mind set perfectly at rest. 

At one o'clock on the morrow, Mr. Tardy, resolving to be punctual to this most 
important appointment, walked stoutly towards the city, neither turning to the 
right hand nor to the left—except to see some wherries start on a rowing-match 
from Blackfriars Bridge: nor stopping by the way—except occasionally to look 
at some of the very best caricatures ever exhibited. Thus it was three-quarters | 
past two when he reached the place of his destination—a delay, however, which 
was of no importance, he being quite in time to sign the necessary papers and | 
deeds, ‘J am rather late, I know,” exclaimed Tardy, laughingly; “but better | 
late than never” 

As he was drawing his cheque-book from his pocket, a gentleman entered the 
office. “Here's a pretty piece of work!” said he. “Spec, Smash, and Co. 
stopt payment, and there won't be half-a-crown in the pound.” 

“ Eb !—how !—what !—when ?” said, or, rather, gurgled Mr. Tardy. 

“ They have been paying till within this quarter of an hour,’ was the reply; 
« but if you have any curiosity about it, Sir, you may now see their beautiful ma- 
hogany shutters up.”’ 

The wealthy, respectable, and long-established Messrs. Spec, Smash, and Co. | 
assuring their creditors that there would turn out to be forty shillings in the pound, | 
—in time,—Mr. Tardy, for his own part, was satisfied. After the lapse of nine- | 
teen months, a first and final dividend of eight-pence three-farthings in the pound | 
was declared, which Mr. Tardy would have received—had he not arrived a quar- | 
ter of an hour too late to prove his debt. , 

Mr. Tardy entered his sixtieth year, yet had experience not rendered him 
wiser. The fatal influence of the family mottoes attended him to the very close | 
of his existence. For several years had he kept up an insurance on his life for | 
three thousand pounds, in favour of a young lady who was either his niece, or | 
his cousin, or the orphan daughter of a naval ofticer,—for he was not consistent | 
in his explanations upon this point. In due course he received the usual notice | 
that the premium for the insurance was becoming due ; but, fifteen days beyond | 
the period specified being allowed for the payment, Mr. Tardy had plenty of | 
time before him, and he saw no earthly reason why he should hurry himself in | 
the business. The last of those days of grace arrived ; and so, nearly, had the | 
last hour. He was rather late in his payment, he admitted; but, ‘ better late 
than never.’ So, he mounted his horse, and set off at a brisk trot towards the | 
insurance-office. He had not proceeded far when his horse stumbled and threw | 
him. He was carried home senseless from a severe contusion on the head. | 
Preparations were made for bleeding him. He recovered himse)f sufficiently to | 
be aware of what was going on. 

‘* Slow and sure,” he faintly articulated ; ‘‘ as I never have ucen bled, I have 
a great objection to undergoing that operation now.” 

In yain did the surgeon assure him that his life depended upon it ; remon- 
strance and entreaty were alike unavailing. After the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour, the surgeon, kindly taking his hand, once more urged him to submit to his 
advice ; adding, at the same time, “ Indeed, indeed, Sir, unless you instantly do 
60 it will be too late.” 

“Do as you please, then,’ 
late than never.” 

Even whilst the surgeon was pointing the lancet to his arm, poor Tardy | 
breathed his last. ‘‘ Had he consented to this a quarter of an hour ago,” ex- 
claimed the operator, ‘‘ I would have answered for his recovery.’’ This melan- 
choly event occurred at precisely fifteen minutes past four o’clock, as it was | 
swornto, by the parties present, before a magistrate. It is important that we 
should be thus particular concerning the time of his death; for, at four o'clock 
precisely, the policy for the mysterious young lady we have alluded to, and which | 
till that hour had remained in force, became void and valueless ! it expired—yjust | 
one quarter of an hour before Mr. Tardy ! 

Of the life of Loiter Lag Tardy procrastination had been the bane. And as 
he had made his entrance into the world, even so did he quit it—a quarter of an | 
hour too late ! | 


,’ 


replied he, in a voice scarcely audible ; ‘‘ better 





—— 
CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE | 
From the Court Journal.—{ Continued] 
LETTER XXXIX.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT STRASBURGH. 
Louisburg, 13th Vendemiare, Year XIV—Oct. 5, 1805. 

I depart this moment to continue my march. It will be five or six days, my 
love, before you hear from me again. But do not be uneasy ; this delay is una- | 
voidahle, owing to the operations which are about to take place. All is going | 
on as well as I could wish. 

I was present at the marriage of the Elector’s son with a niece of the King of | 
Prussia. I wish to give a conpeille of 36 or 40,000 francs to the young princess. 








Get the money, and send it to the bride by one of my chamberlains, when the | 
It must be done immediately. j 


latter comes to join me. 
Adieu, my love, I embrace you. 
LETTER XL.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT STRASBURG. | 

Augsburg, 18th Vendemiare—Oct. 10th, 1805. | 

I slept last night at the residence of the old Elector of Tréves, which is a very | 
fine place. For the last eight days I have been on the move. The campaign | 
has opened with marked success. I am very well, though the weather is bad, | 
and it rains almost every day. Events are succeeding each other rapidly. I | 
have sent to France 4,000 prisoners, 8 flags, and I have 14 pieces of the enemy’s | 
cannon. 

Adieu, my love, I embrace you. NaPoLgon. 

LETTER XLI.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT STRASBURG. 
20th Vendemiare, Year XIV—Oct. 12th, 1805. | 

My army has entered Munich. One part of the enemy's force is beyond the | 
Inse, the other, consisting of 60,000 men, is blockaded on the Iller, between the | 
Ulen and Memsuingen. The enemy is beaten, and in disorder, and all denotes | 
the most successful, short, and brilliant campaign we have yet made. In an hour | 
I shall depart for Burgau on the Iller. 

I am well ; but the weather is so wet that I am obliged tochange my clothes 
twice a day. [embrace you. Napo.eon. 

LETTER X1.11.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT STRASBURG. 
Elchingen, 27th Vendemiare, Year X1V—October 19th, 1805. 

I have endured dreadful fatigue, my dear Josephine. I have been drenched 
through every day for a whole week : this and continual cold feet have made me 
very unwell. But I have not been out to-day, and J am rested. 

I have accomplished my design. 1 have destroyed the Austrian army by mere 
marches. I have made 60,000 prisoners, among whom are 30 Generals, and | 
have taken 120 pieces of cannon and 90 flags. I am now going to march on the 
Russians, and will soon settle them. 
have lost only 1,500 men, of whom two-thirds are but slightly wounded. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. A thousand kind remembrances. 

Prince Charles is coming to cover Vienna. 

I expect that Massena will be in Vienna by this time. 

As soon as I am satisfied about the affairs of Italy, I shall employ Eugene. 

A thousand kind remembrances to Hortense. NaPoLeon. 

LETTER XLIIl.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
29th Vendemiare, Year XIV—Oct. 21st, 1805. 

I am very well, my dear Josephine, and I shall depart immediately for Augs- 
burg. I have made the enemy lay down arms here to 33,000 men. I have taken 
from 60 to 70,000 prisoners, upwards of 90 flags, and 200 pieces of cannon. 
There is no record of such an event in military annals ! 

I hope you are well. Iam a little harassed. The weather has been fine these 
three days. The first column of prisoners is now filing towards France. Each 
column consists of 6,000 men. NaPoLeon. 

LETTER XLIV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
August, Ist Brumaire, Year XI1V—October 23d, 1805. 


Napo.eon. 


| 
! 


I am quite recruited by the rest of the two last nights, and to-morrow I depart | 


for Munich. I have desired M. de Talleyrand and M. Maret to come to me. I 
shall see little of them, for I am about to arvance on the Inse to attack Austria 
in the bosom of her hereditary states. I wish much to see you, but do not ex- 
pect me to send for you unless we have an armistice or winter quarters. 

Adieu, my love. I send you a thousand kisses. My compliments to the 
ladies. Bonaparte. 

LETTER XLV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
Monich, 5th Brumaire, Year XIV—August 27th, 1805. 

I have received the letter you sent by Lemarois, and I am sorry to find that you 
have suffered great anxiety. A!| that I have heard proves the affection you che- 
rish for me; but you must summon more fortitude and confidence. Besides, I 
mentioned that I should be six days without writing to you. 

I expect the Elector to-morrow. At noon I depart to determine my move- 
ment onthe Inn. Iam pretty well in health. You must not think of crossing 
the Rhine for fifteen or twenty days to come. Keep up yuur spirits, amuse your- 
self, and hope that we shall see each other before the end of the month. 

RE advancing against the Russian army. In a few days I shall have crossed 
the Inn. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. Saya thousand kind things for me to Hortense, 
Eugéne, and the two Napoleons. 

Keep the corbeille for a little time longer 

_ TL yesterday gave a concert to the ladies of the court. 
18 & man of talent. 

I have been pheasant shooting with the Elector. M. de Talleyrand has 

arrived. NapoLeon. 


The chapel-master here 


LETTER XLVI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG 
Kaog, 11th Brumaire, Year XI V—November 3d, 1805. 
I am now in full march. The weather is very cold, and the ground is covered 






| is probable that something will transpire in the course of five or six days. 


| Florence, during the retreat. 


| must be with you. 


I am very well pleased with my troops. I | 
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with snow a feot deep. Luckily there is no want of wood ; for we are continually 
in the forests. I am pretty well. Affairs go on satisfactorily ; my enemies have 
reason to be more uneasy than I. 

I wish to hear from you, and to know that your mind is at ease. 

Adieu, my love, I am going to bed. 

LETTER XLVII.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
14th Brumaire, Year X1V—Nov. 5th, 1805. 

I am now at Lintz. The weather is beautiful. We are eight and twenty 
leagues from Vienna. The Russians are in full retreat. The house of Austria 
is much embarrassed. At Vienna they are removing all the Court ey - 

wis 
NAPOLEON. 


Napo.eon. 


much to see you. I am quite well. 
LETTER XLVIII,—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
24th Brumaire, Year XIV—Nov. 15th, 1805. 

Ihave been in Vienna these two days, my dear Josephine. I am a little fa- 
tigued. I have not yet seen the city by day; I have only been able to go through 
it at night. ‘To-morrow I am to receive the muagistracy and the corporations. 
Almost all my troops are beyond the Danube, in pursuit of the Russians. 

Adieu, my Josephine. As soon as possible I will send for you. 

NAPoLeon. 
LETTER XLIX.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
Vienna, 25th Brumaire, Year XJV—Nov. 16th, 1805. 

I have written to M. d’Harville to make arrangements for your departure. 
You are to proceed to Baden, from thence to Stuttgard, and from the latter 
place to Munich. At Stuttgard you will present the corberl.. io ie Princess 
Paul. For that fifteen to twenty thousand francs will suffice. ‘The rest of the 
money may be laid out in presents at Munich, to the daughters of the Electress 
of Bavaria. The business which you heard of from Madame de Serent is defi- 
nitively settled.* Bring presents for the ladies and officers who will be appointed 
to attend you. Be polite, but receive ail the homage that is offered to_you. 
Homage is due to you, but nothing is due from you but politeness. The Elec- 
tress of Wurtemberg is daughter to the King of England. She is a good sort of 
woman, and you must treat her well, but without studying to do so. 

I shall be overjoyed to see you as soon as affairs enable us to meet. I am go- 
ing to join my advanced guard. The weather is very bad, and we have a great 
deal of snow. Every thing else goes on well. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. 

LETTER L.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT STRASBURG. 
Austerlitz, 12th Frimaire, Year X1V—Dec. 3rd, 1805. 

I have sent Lebrun to you from the field of battle. I have beaten the Russian 
and Austrian armies, commanded by the two Emperors. I am a little fatigued, 
having bivouacked for a week in the open air, during very cold nights. I sleep 
to-night in the castle of Prince Kaunitz, where I shal! probably have a few hours’ 
rest. The Russian army is not only defeated but destroyed. I embrace you. 

NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON. 


LETTER LI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MUNICH. 
Austerlitz, 14th Frimaire, Year X1V—Dec. 5th, 1805. 

I have concluded a truce. The Russians are retiring. The victory of Aus- 
terlitz is the greatest I have yet gained. Forty-five flags, upwards of 150 pieces 
of cannon, the standards of the Russian guards, 20 generals, 30,000 prisoners, 
and more than 20,000 killed. The field of battle presents a horrible spectacle. 

The Emperor Alexander is in despair, and is retiring to Russia. I yesterday 
had an interview with the Emperor of Germany at my bivouack. We conversed 
together for two hours, and we agreed to conclude a speedy peace. 

The weather is a little better. At length repose is restored to the continent, 
and I hope it will soon be to the whole world. The English cannot hold out 
against us. 

I Jook forward with great pleasure to the moment of our meeting. 

There isa slight disorder of the eyes prevailing here, which lasts for a day or 
two. I have not yet had it. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. I am well, and very anxious to embrace you. 

NAPOLEON. 
LETTER L.1.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MUNICH 
Austerlitz, 26th Frimaire, Year X1V—Dec. 7th, 1805. 

I have concluded an armistice, and we shall soon have peace. I am anxious 
to learn that you have reached Munich in good health. The Russians are with- 
drawing, after sustaining immense loss ;—vpwards of 20,000 killed, and 30,000 
prisoners. Their force is reduced by three fourths. Buxhowden. their general 
in chief, is killed. I have had 3,000 men wounded, and 7 ur 800 killed. 








LETTER LXIIl.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
November Ist, 2 a.m. 1806. 

Talleyrand, who has just arrived, informs me that you are always weeping. 
What is the matter? You have your daughter, your grand-children, and good 
news ; surely all these ought to make you bappy and contented. 

The weather here is superb. Not a drop of rain has fallen during the whole 
campaign. I am very well; and all is going right. 

Adieu, my love. I have received a letter from little Napoleon, but I suppose 
Hortense wrote it for him. 

A thousand kind remembrances to all. 


LETTER LXIV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Berlin, November 2d, 1806. 

I have received your letter of the 26th October. We have delightful weather. 
You will perceive from the bulletin that we have taken Stettin, a very strong 
place. Everything is going on to my satisfaction. I long for the pleasure of 
seeing you; and I hope we shall meet shortly. 

A thousand kind remembrances to Hortense, Stephanie, and little Napoleon. 
Adieu! Ever your's, NavroLeon. 
LETTER LXV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 

November 6th, 1806. 

I have received your letter, in which you seem to blame me for speaking un- 
gallantly of women.* It is true that I hate intriguing women above all things. 
I have been accustomed to amiable, gentle, and conciliating women: those are 
the women I love. If they have spoiled me, it is not my fault, but your's. You 
will see that I have been very kind to one who proved herself amiable and 
affectionate: I mean Madame Hatzfeld. When I shewed her her husband’s 
letter, she wept, and exclaimed with deep feeling and simplicity, “ Ah! it is 
indeed his writing!” When she read it the tones of her voice went to the 
heart. J was moved, and I said to her, ‘* Well, Madam, throw the letter into 
the fire, and I shall have no power to punish your husband.” She burned the 
letter and was happy. Her husband is now safe : two hours later, and he would 
have been shot. You see then that I love women who are gentle and unaffect- 
ed, because they alone resemble you. 

Adieu, my beloved Josephine. I am well. 


LETTER LXVI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
November 9th, 1806. 

My dear Josephine, I have good news for you. Magdeburgh has surrendered, 
and on the 7th I made prisoners at Lubeck 20,000 men, who had escaped a week 
before. Thus the whole army is taken, and Prussia has not 20,000 men on the 
other side of the Vistula. Several of my corps d’armée are in Poland, I am 
still in Berlin, and very well. 

Adieu, my love. Remember me to Hortense, Stephanie, and little Napoleon 
Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 


NApoueon. 


®.. 
NapoLeon. 


LETTER LXVII.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
November, 16th, 1806. 
I have received your letter of the 11th November. I perceive with satisfac- 
tion that you approve my sentiments. You are wrong in saying they are flatter- 
ing; I have spoken of you asI think. Iam sorry to hear you are dullat Mentz. 
If the journey were not so long, you might come here ; for the enemy is now 
beyond the Vistula: that is to say, more than 120 leagues hence. I shall wait 
to learn your determination. TI shall be glad also to see little Napoleon. Ever 
your's, NAPoLEon. 
J have so much to do here that I cannot yet return to Paris. 
LETTER LXVIII.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
November 22d, 1806. 
I have received your letter. I regret to hear that you are so low spirited ; but 
I think you have every reason to be cheerful. You are wrong to shew so much 
kindness to unworthy persons. Madame L is a fool, and you ought to know 
her. She is too contemptible to merit your attention. Be happy and content 
with the regard I cherish for you. In a few daysI shall determine either on 
bringing you here or sending you to Paris. 
Adieu, ry love! You may, if you please, visit Darmstadt and Frankfort 





/ That will amuse you. 


Remember me to Hortense. NAPOLEON. 
LETTER LXIX.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ 
November 26th, 1806. 
I am at Custrin, making a tour and some reconnoissances. I shall know in 


two days whether you cancome. Yuu may hold yourself in readiness. I shall 


My eyes have been rather bad. It is a prevailing, but not very serious dis- | be very glad if the Queen of Holland will come with-you. The Grand Duchess 


order. 

Adieu, my love, I am very anxious to see you. 

I expect to sleep to-night at Vienna. 

LETTER LItl.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MUNICH. 
Brunn, 19th Frimaire, Year XIV—Dec. 10th, 1806 

How long it is since I have heard from you. Should the brilliant fétes of Ba- 
der, Stuttgard, and Munich, banish all recollection of the poor soldiers who are 
here covered with mud, rain, and blood ? 

I shall shortly be in Vienna. Preparations are making for concluding peace. 
The Russians are flying home, heartily beaten, and very much humbled. 

How anxiously I wish to be near you 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. My eyes are quite well. 


NapoLeon. 


NaAPoLEon 


Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, written during the 
Russian and Prussran Campaign, in 1806. 
LETTER LVI —TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
October 5th, 1806. 

There can be no objection to the Princess of Baden proceeding to Mentz 
Why do you distress yourself, and make yourself ill? Hortense is a little 
pedant. She loves to give advice. She has written to me, and I have replied 
to her. She is happy and gay. Courage and cheerfulness ; that is my recipe. 

Adieu, my dear. The Grand Duke spoke of you to me. He saw you at 
Napo.eon, 

LETTER LVI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Bamberg, October 7th, 1806. 

I depart this evening, my dear Josephine, for Cronach. All my army is in 
movement. All goes on well Iam in excellent health. I have as yet received 
only one letter from you. I have heard from Eugéne and Hortense. Stephaniet 
Her husband wants to fight, and is here. 

A thousand kisses, and good health to you. 
LETTER LVIIIl.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Gera, 13th, 1806. 
I am now at Gera, my dear. Allis going on as well as I can wish. With 
| God’s help, affairs will, in a few days, assume a formidable aspect for the poor 
King of Prussia, whom I pity personally, for he is an amiable man. The Queen 
| is at Erfurt, with the King. If she wishes to see a battle, she will have that 
sad pleasure. I am wonderfully well. I have grown fatter since my departure; 
yet I journey twenty or twenty-five leagues every day, on horseback, in a car- 
| riage, in all ways. I goto bed at eight o'clock, and rise at midnight, when I 
| often think you have not yet retired to rest. 
| Wholly your's, 
| LETTER LIX.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Jena, October 15th, 1806. 
| _ My dear Josephine, I have made some fine manceuvres against the Prussians 
} 
| 


Adieu! NAPOLEON. 


NapPoLrEon. 


I yesterday gained a great victory. The enemy’s force was 150,000 men. I 
have taken 20,000 prisoners, 100 pieces of cannon, and some flags. I was very 
close to the Kingof Prussia, and nearly made him prisoner, as well as the Queen. 
I have been bivouacking for two days. I am very well. 
Adieu, my dear Josephine. Take care of your health, and love me. 
| If Hortense is at Mentz give her a kiss, as well as Napoleon, and the little 
| one. Napo.eon. 
} LETTER LX.—TO THE EMPRESS AT MENTZ. 
| Weimar, October 16th, 1806. 
If Talleyrand should shew you the bulletin, my love, you will see what a 
victory I have gained. Everything turned out as I had calculated, and never was 
an army more completely defeated or more entirely ruined. I have yet to tell 
| you that I am well, and that fatigue, bivouacking and night-watching, make 
; me fat. 
Adieu, my love. 
M. Napoleon. Wholly your’s 
LETTER LX1.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Wittemberg. October 23d, 1806. 
| I have received several letters from you, yet I can only write you a line or 
| two. My affairs are going on well. ‘To-morrow I shal! be at Potzdam, and on 
the 25th at Berlin. Iam in excellent health. Fatigue agrees withme. I am 
glad to find that you have Hortense and Stephanie to keep you company. ‘The 
weather has hitherto been fine. 
Remembrances to Stephanie, and all your circle, not forgetting M. Napoleon. 
Your's, NAPOLEON 


A thousand kind remembrances to Hortense and the great 
NAPOLEON. 


LETTER LXIl.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Potzdam, October 24th, 1806. 

I have been at Potzdam, my dear Josephine, since yesterday ; and I shall 
remain here to-day. Affairs still proceed satisfactorily. I am well in health 
and the weather is fine. Sans-Souci is a very pleasant place. 

Adieu, my dear. Say many kind things to Hortense and little Napoleon. 

NaPoLeon. 





* The Countess de Serent, Dame du Palais to the Empress. 
+ Stephanie de Beauharnois, the daughter of Count de Beauharnois, was adopted 
by the Emperor, and married to the hereditary Prince of Baden. 


| 








| 
| 


of Baden must write to her husband. 

It is two in the morning, and I have just risen. This is our camp life. 

A thousand kind remembrances to you and every one. NAPOLEON 

LETTER LXX.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
M.escritz 27th, 1806 

I am going to make atour in Poland. This is the first town. I shall be at 
Posen this evening, after which I will send for you to Berlin, that we may both 
arrive there on the same day. I am well. The weather has been rather unfa- 
vourable ; it has rained for three days. Affairs go on well. The Russians are 
flying. 

Adieu, my love! 
the children. 


Say a thousand kind things to Hortense, Stephanie, and 
Nasoeon. 
LETTER LXXI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Posen, 29th, 1806. 
The cold season has just set in 
My troops are at the gates of 


I am in Posen, the capital of great Poland. 
Iam well. Iam going ona tour in Poland. 
Warsaw. 

Adieu, my love! I embrace you affectionately. 

LETTER LXXI1.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Posen, December 2d, 1806. 

To-day’is the anniversary of Austerlitz. Ihave been to a ball given by the 
city. It rains. Tam well. Ilove you, and wish you were here. My troops 
have entered Warsaw. It has not yet been very cold. All these Polish women 
are perfectly French ; but there is only one woman in the world for me. Do you 
know who she is? I could sketch her portrait ; but you would say it is so flat- 
tered, that you do not know it. But the truth is, my heart can speak nothing but 
her praise. How long time seems without you. 

Ever your's, 


Naroveon. 


NAPoLeon. 
LETTER LXXIII.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Dec. 3d, 1806. 

I have received your letter of the 26th November, and I have two things to 
notice. You tell me that I do not read your letters. This is wrong: and I am 
displeased at your unjust suspicion. You say that perhaps I read them in my 
dreams, and you add that you are not jealous. I have observed that people ina 
passion always maintain they are not angry ; and that those who are timid boast 
of their courage. You are therefore convicted of jealousy ; Iam delighted at 
this. But nevertheless you are wrong. In the deserts of Poland nothing is 
further from my thoughts than gallantry. I was last night at a ball, 
given by the nobles of this province. ‘The ladies were beautiful, rich, and very 
ill-dressed, though in the Parisian fashion. 

Adieu, my love. I am well, and wholly yours. 

LETTER LXXIV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Posen, Dec. 3d 

Ihave received your letter of the 27th November, by which I perceive that 

your little head is completely turned. I thought of the line— 
«* Desir de femme est un feu qui dévore.” 

But you must not torment yourself inthis way. I wrote to you that I was in 
Poland, and that as soon as winter quarters were fixed, you should come to me. 
You must therefore wait patiently for afew days. The higher our rank, the less 
we can indulge our wishes. We depend upon events and circumstances. You 
may go to Frankfort and Darmstadt. 1 hope, ina few days, to send for you 
The warmth of your letter proves how difficult it is for a pretty woman to bear 
restraint; you seem to think that whatever you wish must be done. I, on the 
other hand, acknowledge myself the most abject slave in the world. My master 
has no mercy; that master is the nature of things. 

Adieu, my love! The person to whom I alluded is Madame L , of whom 
every body speaks ill. I have been told that she is more a Prussian than a 
French woman. J donot think so; but I know she isa fool, and talks nothing 
but nonsense. NaPoLeon, 


NaPoLeon. 





LETTER LXXV.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Dec. 9, 1806. 

Ihave received your letter of the Ist December. I observe with pleasure 

that you are in better spirits, and that the Queen of Holland is coming with 

you. I wish I could send the order for your departure, but we must wait a few 
days longer. Affairs go on well. 

Adieu, my Josephine, I love you, and wish to see you happy. 

LETTER LXXVI.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 


NAPOLEON 


Dec. 9, 1806. 

An officer has just brought me a carpet from you. It is rather too short and 
narrow, but I thank you for it nevertheless. I am tolerably well. The weather 
is very changeable. My affairs proceed satisfactorily. I love youand wish you 
were here. 

Adieu, my love ; I shall have as much pleasure in writing for you, as you can 
have in coming. 

Ever youra, 

A kiss to Hortense, Stephanie, and Napoleon. 


NaPoLeon. 








* In the letter here alluded to Josephine had expressed her regret at seeing the 
| Queen of Prussia treated with so little respect in the bulletins of the grand army. 
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LETTER LXXVII.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT MENTZ. 
Dec. 12th, 1806. 
Though I have not heard from you, my dear, yet I know that you are well. I, 
too, am in good health. The weather is very inild: the winter has not yet com- 
menced ; but the roads are very bad in this country. I am delighted to hear that 
Hortense and Napoleon will come. I am very anxious to see things take a turn, 
which will enable me to send for you. 
I have concluded peace with Saxony. The Elector is King. 
Adieu, my beloved Josephine. Wholly yours, 
A kiss to Hortense, Napoleon, and Stephanie. 
Paer, the celebrated composer, his wife (whom you saw at Milan twelve 
years ago), and Brizzi, are here. They give me a little music every evening. 
LETTER LXXVU1.—TO THE EMPRESS AT MENTZ. 
Dec. 15th, 1806. 
My dear Josephine, I am departing for Warsaw. I shall be back in abouta 
fortnight, and then I hope to be able to send for you. However, if that is too 
long for you to wait, I shall be happy to hear that you have returned to Paris, 
where your presence is so much desired. You well know that I depend on 
events. Ali isgoing well. Iam in excellent health. 
Adieu, my love. I have concluded peace with Saxony. 


NapPoLreon. 


Your's, 
NAPOLEON. 


—_ " 

MODERN ENGLISH SINGERS. 

The character of Bartleman’s intellect and voice was in diame- 
trical opposition to both the theory and the practice. He was of a spirited and 
gay temperament, and his voice was strictly a barytone. He had a compass of 
more than two octaves, and the tone was as penetrating as that of a violoncello, 
from which instrument perhaps he caught it, for it bore more resemblance to the 
clear, vibratory, yet stringy effect of Lindley's bass than anything else. Bartle- 
man, too, was himself a violoncello player, which adds force to the opinion. His 
performance gave to bass-singing a totally new air. He enlivened and exalted 
its expression, and by his energy of manner informed the inert and sluggish pon- 
derosity of heavy sound with vivacity and meaning. He lhghtened, improved, 
and enlarged the sphere of the bass. It fortunately happened that there lived a 
composer who apprehended the exteut of the possibilities which the singer had 
begun to demonstrate. Dr. Calcott, by the animated solo part of his glees, but 
more especially by his bass songs, written, it fairly may be said, not more for the 
singer than upon the model of Haydn's bass cantatas in ‘* The Creation,” ‘ Sis- 
ters of Acheron,” ‘These as they change,” and ‘“ Angel of Life,’ established 
the fact, that the bass; rightly employed, was as capable of affecting the hearer 
as any other species of voice. If not so ear-piercing as the soprano, so spirit- 
stirring as the tenor, or so pathetic as the falsetto, it can be more dignified, more 
magnificent and not less soothing, more forceful yet not less polished. In exe- 
cution, we shall hereafter show it is very little below the other kinds of mascu- 
line voice. 


* * x * 


But even this extension of his boundaries did not satisfy his inquiring and ar- 


dent mind or his devotion to his art. He ransacked the old masters, Purcell espe- 
cially, and rescued some of his noblest pieces from oblivion. We owe to him the 
remembrance of that * smooth old ditty,” ‘‘ I attempt from Love's sickness to 


fly in vain,” the lively “ Hark. my Daridcar !” the “ Frost Scene,” ‘The calling | thorough a command over it. that he could produce any given quantity or quality | qualities that constitute a grea! artist. 


of Samuel by the Witch of Endor,”’ and, superior to them all, ‘‘ Let the dread- 
ful engines of Eternal Will*,’’ a song which ought to be sung once a-year at the 
Ancient Concert, as the best possible specimen of impassionate English music— 
for wis genuine English, and there is nothing in the whole scope of musical pas- 
sion like it. There is no such example of various and exciting recitative. 

The drawback upon Bartleman’s singing was his vocalization. He is ‘the 
single and great exception’? we mentioned above. He had embraced a theory 
that the perfection of tone was its general uniformity—its homogeneity. To this 
intent he rounded the pronunciation of his vowels, thus making ‘hy into thoy, 
die into doy, &c. &c. This swelling and sonorous system of enunciation, for sys- 
tem it was, corrupted the purity, and infected the whole manner with a pomposity 
that was very like the affectation of a superiority not absolutely certain of its 
claims. In Bartleman however it passedt,—in his followers it has been found 
intolerable, and has materially stopped their progress by stamping them for mere 
imitators. But the true objection is that it is wrong in principle, for, independent- 
ly of the evils already noticed, it impedes execution, falsifies the articulation of 


words, and renders the tone impure, by introducing the instrumentality of the | 
lips and mouth erroneously employed ; yet he was unquestionably the first singer | 


of his time, in that species. The very corruptions universally introduced by his 


imitaturs, and they have been nearly all those who have succeeded him, are the | 


proofs. With the music, however, the manner will pass away, and the velocity, 
articulate pronunciation, and freedom from the affectatiomof pomp and all such 
artifices, necessary to the execution of Rossini’s compositions, and others of the 
the same manner, together with the rage for the comic sungs and duets of the 
Italians which now pervades all musical circles, wil! in no very long time oblite- 


rate all but the remembrance, and with the present generation even the remem- | 


brance will pass away. The Italian method of vocalization will wholly su- 
persede it. 


Just as Mara’s siar was declining, that of Billingion reascended. She had been | 


known in her youth, celebrated both for her beauty and voice, and she remained 
before the public till 1793, when she determined to quit the profession, and went 
abroad. She was, however, induced to relinquish that intention, and, after 
making a ‘furore’ in Italy, she returned to this country in 1801, certainly a 
very different singer to what she had departed. So eager was the struggle for 
her, that both theatres retained her. She was engaged for the opera in 1803, and 


neither by a fervid imagination nor any commanding faculty of intellect. 


fail. 


in this its true school. We must now turn to the next branch—the Theatre. 

close of the last century. Kelly and Incledon had occupied the first places. 
Kelly’s voice was naturally bad ; so bad that Dr Arnold used to say it was like 
‘*the tearing of brown paper;” but he had been well and variously instructed, 
both at home and in foreign lands, and returned a prodigy for the time. Incledon 
was purely English. His professional life was coloured by an incident of his 
boyhood. He began a chorister in the cathedral of Exeter. A relative of one 


witness. 
board a man of war, then no very uncommon stretch of power. 
cordingly kidnapped and kept afluat for some years. 


nature ; his voice was not only powerful, rich, and ductile as gold, but his falsette 
was more exquisitely toned than that of any singer we ever heard. His energy 
was great, his sensibility scarcely less, and, but for the vulgarity* of his manner, 
he was qualified to take, and would have taken, a very high place. 


from a roll of his too large tongue, when he prepared for a forcible passage, or 
was embarrassed by the word. In this way, too, he used to jump to his falsette 
by octaves, for the tone, (it was that of a rich flute) was so widely different from 
his natural voice, there could be no junction. His singing was at once natural 
and national. The hunting song—the sea song—and the ballad, given with 
English force and English feeling, may be said to have expired with Incledon. 
He was the manliest of singers. 

In 1779, appeared John Braham, the man who has stainped its most universal 
character upon the style of his age. He was first trained to sing at the syna- 
gogue, under Leoni, who was, it is said, his relation; but his real master was 
Rauzzini. Although he had sang buth in London and at Bath, he burst, as it 
were, upon the musical world, in the full blaze of his powers, at the period above 
named. Stephen Storace wrote Muhmoud (his last and one of his best works) 
for his introduction. The writer of this article witnessed his début, and was 
never more astonished than by the marvellous ease of his execution and the 
facility with which he vanquished the most extraordinary difficulties Every 
person of this age has heard Braham, but in a record of this nature, which it is 
hoped may attain some permanency, a more specific description of so gifted an 
artist is indispensable. 

Braham’s voice is a tenor, enlarged in compass by a falsette, and its whole 


scale of twenty notes. The tone, when not forced, approached the very best 
sounds of a clarinet, beautifully played, less reedy, though perhaps always a /ittle 
lowered by that defect. It was so perfectly even and equal, and he possessed so 





upon any part of it at pleasure ; while, if he ran through his whole compass by 
semitones. it was impossible to point out at what precise interval he took, or 
relinquished, the falsette, though the peculiar quality of that voice, when he rose 
high, was sufficiently perceptible. But to qhis faculty (the true portamentot of 
Italian vocalization) he also added the power of colouring his tone according to 
the passion,—he could increase or attenuate its volume, not merely making it 
louder or softer, but by a distinctly different expression of tone, soto speak. It 





the passion of the song. ‘* Whoever has heard Braham,” says the editor of the 
** Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review,” in his elaborate character of this 
artist, ‘sing the ‘first line of * Waft her, angels, through the skies,’ (from 
‘ Jephthah,’) and recollects such first line separately and apart from the rest of 
the song, will have heard the perfection of his tone, and will probably admit that 
he can produce sounds breathing hope, adoration, and fervent piety,—sounds 
| most touching and full of beauty. Whoever has heard him in the recitative pre- 
| ceding this air, ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ will have listened to as extraordinary 

changes of tone, expressing remorse, hesitation, the deepest anguish and despair, 
awe, heart-rending, yet firm and resolute obedience to divine power and justice, 
| bitter thoughts urging to the very confines of madness, and finally the shudder- 
ing horror of pronouncing a sentence which fulfils an oath to heaven, and sac- 
rifices all earthly hope of happiness. We can select no single specimen which 


| assembles so considerabie a portion of the light and shadow, of the colouring of | 


| tone, (if we may borrow such a term,) as this admirable recitative and air. In 
the order of musical effects, it ranks, we think, with the finest efforts of Mrs. 
Siddons in the drama.”’ 

His volume was not less beyond almost all other voices than the quality and 
| adaptation of his tone. His execution was still more prodigious : his fancy, too, 
| Was pregnant and exuberant to excess; while his attainments as a pianoforte 
player and musician enabled him to enrich his genius with the whole learning of 
the art. 

Few persons possess a finer temper or a stronger intellect than Mr. Braham, 


and fewer still have laboured so incessantly in the pursuits analogous to his 
profession. 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| far the most florid. 


range of really useful and good notes extends from a in the bass to gE in alt,—a | 





became bold or pathetic, tender or amatory, martial or despairing. according to | 





All these attributes led to their extravagant employment, and he } , ; 
| became not only the most varied, imaginative, and expressive singer, but by | fashionable, if not the most popular, item,—the portraiture of foreign excellence, 
Perhaps he is right in the belief he entertains, that he was , —to another Number. Enough. we hope, has been said to prove that the natives 











so exquisite in the tone of her voice, that, like Harrison's, it enchanted the | fession. Miss Stephens began her career early, but did not come pre-eminently 
hearer at once. Her facility was not less delightful, but she was distinguished | forward till about 1812. She commenced her musical education under Lanza, 
She | who proceeded to form her voice with care, but also with the slow progression 
continued, however, to enjoy the first place in the orchestras of England till the | of the Italian method. Subessnontty she became the pupil of Welsh, who ap- 
last five or six years, when, from some nervous affection, her voice appeared to | plied himself industriously to the tas 


of fitting her for the stage, and of bringing 
| her out. Her round, full, rich, lovely voice, her natural manner, her simple 


We have thus run through the higher names that have dignified English art | style, deformed by no sort of affectation, immediately won upon the public ; and 


both in the orchestra, the church, and the theatre, she became universally ad- 


The English Theatre was at a very low ebb, scientifically speaking, at the | mired. No female singer perhaps ever built so true an English style upon 


Italian rudiments. Her ballad singing was perfection. ‘There was also high 
| beauty, and no slight polish, in her concert and oratorio singing, and¢hough the 
manner was any thing but impassioned, it was sensible and graceful, Her purity 
rendered her performance the very mode! of what our nation \erms *‘ chaste 
singing.” No one ever enjoyed more universal engagements than Miss Stephens. 
| She sang every where for nearly twenty years, except at the Italian Opera ; and 


of the dignitaries was charged with a heinous offence. Incledon was a principal | no one adorned public life by the virtues and the natural graces of her private 
The simplest way of getting ridof his evidence was to send him on | character more than she has done. 

He was ac- | 
Hence his predilection for | for the last few years, occupied a lofty place. y 
sea ditties, and his success in them. But Incledon was splendidly gifted by | very beautiful person, a sweet and extensive voice, unbounded industry and 


Miss Paton, endowed more variously, but not so highly in some respects, has, 
Nature gave to this young lady a 


emulation, and a warm imagination. She is a very fine musician.* , 
The place of these singers has been since occupied by Miss Inverarity (who 
| has scarcely realized the promise she at first held out), Miss Shirreff, Miss 





His pro- | Cawse, and Miss Romer; but none of them have yet risen to a height sufficient 
nunciation was thick, and affected by somthing like a lisp, which proceeded | to place them above those who float, for a short time, like the gay bubbles of the 


element, sink, and are seen no more. t 

The stage had rarely reared a bass singer of any mark or likelihood; the 
paucity and incapacity of such artists, and the few and feeble parts written fox 
| them, have operated necessarily to keep them out of sight, and repress even the 
talent which has appeared. Storace had the noblest voice to write for in Sedge- 
wick that was ever heard on the English stage ; but the man was heavy, dull, 
and irregular. Of late, however, Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Seguin (a pupil of the 
| Royal Academy) have come boldly: out. The former has highly distinguished 
| himself, and is now esteemed, in the concert-room, the direct and only successor 
| of Bartleman; while, upon the stage, he takes a more exalted place than any of 
| his predecessors. His voice is somewhat heavier and rounder than a barytone, 
while it preserves, in a great degree, the brilliancy of tone peculiar to that 
species, ranges through its full compass above, and is more extended below. Mr. 
Phillips has a strong capacity and a fertile fancy ; but he has also good taste and 
a sound judgment. At this moment he isthe most popular English singer going ; 
| and, what has seldum been achieved by any bass, his ballad-singing is greatly 
| esteemed. The truth is, he issimple, natural, sensible, and expressive ; and, above 
| all, content to do no more than the occasion demands, and he himself can per- 

fectly execute —Mr. Seguin hasa noble voice andmuchscience. His performance 
| with Malibran in “ La Somnambula” has gained him credit with the public, which 
industry and experience will establish. 

We have thus exhibited a “ peristrephic picture” of the talent nourished by 
the election of the country during the last thirty years. Multitudes have risen 
| and sunk; for the trial shows how rarely persons are endowed with all the 
Organic strength—vocal, intellectual, 
corporeal, must al! unitef ; and now, the education and knowledge necessary 
would astound the singers of the last century. To be able to pronounce and 
understand, so far as the words of a song go, English, Latin, Italian, French, and 
| Germani|, sometitnes even Spanish, seems to be all but indispensable: for all 
| these languages have been sung at provincial festivals. ‘To converse in French, 
| if not Italian, is almost equally important to those who must mix so much with 
| foreigners, and with such various society. ‘To be able to read music with the 
utmost facility,—to understand its construction sufficiently, at least, to judge of 
the propriety of ornament upon given harmonies,—to play the pianoforte enough 
to accompany,—are essentials. To these accomplishments ought to be added 
a wide and comprehensive study of English, Italian, and German composers, 
both for the church and the theatre. Here is enough for the employment of a 
laborious life ; but if the artist have not polished manners, and some acquaintance 
with the current literature, he or she wil! find little countenance in the polite 
world, to which, if they mix in society at all, it is their province to aspire. This 
is no ideal picture. We have known females,—aye, and young females,—(for 
they far exceed the men,) whose attainments were not far short of this estimate. 
Madame Caradori Allan is one of the brightest examples. ‘To all these attain- 
ments she adds drawing and modelling to great perfection, and is, withal, amongst 
the most modest, sensible, and well-bred persons of her time. We know not 
| how it is, but so it is, the foreigners excel us in the extent and variety of their 
accomplishments : 

We have already alluded to the dearth of rising singers in certain classes. 
| The absence of commanding talent is obvious ; but perhaps so much more is now 
| done, even by second-rates, that, to be first, implies even more than former fa- 
| vourites achieved. Upon the stage there are Misses Inverarity, Betts, Shirreff, 
| Romer, Cawse, I. Cawse, Mrs. Waylett, Madame Vestris. Mrs. Wood, &c. ; 














Messrs. Sapio, Wilson, Templeton, and Wood, tenors ; H. Phillips, Seguin, and 


Stansbury. basses. In the concert Miss Masson has already attained high 


eminence; Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Bishop, and, above most others,@Miss Clara 
Novello, afford abundant promise. But the summit is only attained “by long, as 


well as painful labour. 
| Our notice has run to an extent which compels as to postpene the last and most 


appeared whenever there was any considerable meeting, till 1809, when she born about twenty years too soon,—that he preceded his age. The singers of | of England, under judicious cultivation—-give them fair play—have, at least, the 


finally and indeed quitted public life. 

By nature Mrs. Billington was largely gifted. Her voice was of that peculiar 
brilliancy in tone that has obtained the appellation of flu/y ; for, with the richness 
and fulness of that instrument, it had a bird-like lightness and brilliancy, whilst 
its compass upward was all but unlimited. Shield composed a song for her that 
went up to G in altissimo, a height never reached, we believe, before or sincet. 
Her intonation was so correct, that she was hardly ever known to sing out of 
tune. Her execution was perfect, and her fancy suggested more than her good 
taste would allow her to introduce, for the age of “ fiddle-singing,” as it has 
been contemptuously termed, was then only about to commence. She, however, 
embellished every song she sang, changing the passages, and introduced more 
extensively the expression of ornament. But with all this power, imaginative and 
vocal, she nevertheless retained a chastity in her manner of executing Purcell 
and Handel, which made her the idol of the ancients. She united cordially with 
the Greatorex party ; and for her, it is known, the practice of harmonizing airs 
was first commenced. Carter’s beautiful and pathetic **Oh Nanny, wilt thou 
gang witl me,’” was the most popular, and it certainly was an exquisite treat to 
hear such a voice descanting above the accompanying vocal harmony of Har- 
trison, Knyvett, and Bartieman. We may here take occasion to illustrate this 
part of our subject, by pointing out that to this party, perhaps, is owing the polish 
and perfection at which madrigal and glee singing is now arrived. They sang con- 
tinually together both for practice and in public, and they endeavoured to give 
to singing in parts the same finish that renders solo singing so superior. Each 
part was chastened to its utmost, and the effect of a/l together exalted infinite- 
ly, as well by the lights and shadows of tone—by alternate force and delicacy, by 
the contrast of loud and soft, as by the exact sobriety of the middle tint, so to 
speak, by which the general efficiency could be best sustained and enriched. 
They spoke together, sang together, and blended all into one delicious mass of 
sweet and expressive sound. ‘This school produced several singers of a lower 
rank indeed, but of considerable celebrity. 
rison, Miss Jackson, afterwards Mrs. Bianchi Lacy, and Miss Tennant, are three 
examples of no ordinary attainment. Miss Parke reached, and Mrs. Wm. Kny- 
vett retains, a still higher place. Glee parties have been maintained and sup- 
ported by the Messrs. Knyvetts, Elliot, Evans, Sale, Terrail, and some others, 
who still flourish ; indeed the choirs of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul's, the Abbey, 


and W indsor, reciprocate with the Ancient Concert, and afford each other, and 
the school itself, their mutual support. 


Vaughan and Bellamy succeeded Harrison and Bartleman, but neither of them 


have attained anything like the same elevation. They were highly polished sing- 
ers, but they lacked the capital distinction —originality. They were content 


to follow in the track marked out by their greater predecessors, and can be said | 


to have added nothing to the science or the practice of yocal art. 
The vacancy left by Billington, as an English singer, was first occupied by Mrs 
Salmun, one of the very musical family of the Mahons. ‘There was something 





* The truth is, noliving English bass dares attempt it, Phillips has avoided the trial, 


perhaps wisely ; and those below him stand aloof. There is, however, more fine transi- | 


tion, more of the inspiration of music in this song than in any other of English make— 
Mad Bess” and “* From Rosy Bowers” scarcely excepted. By the way, Mara’s 


performance of ‘* Mad Bess” showed how nearly her genius was allied to English feel- | 


1% and English judgment. 

_ Tt When Bartleman had reached his very zenith, he went down toa provincial meet- 
ing, and a newspaper critic pointed out these defects, but in so delicate a phraseology, 
that his exposition was somewhat obscure. Bartleman called upon him and requested | 
an explanation, saying that he had sung in every part of England, and no such objection | 
had ever been raised. A meeting was appointed, and a musical clergyman attended as | 
a mutual friend and umpire. The pienoforie was opened. “ Now,” said the critic, 
turning to a duet in Haydn's ‘ Creation,’ “ listen to this passage,” which he sang. “I 
do not like it,” said Bartleman ; “ itistoo thin and meagre—the tone is not sufficiently 
of one kind.” “TT expected as much,” said the demonstrator. ‘ Now listen to your- 
self ;” and he sang the passage in Bartleman’s exact tone and manner. He had not got 
beyond the first few bars, when the artist seized him by the arm, and exclaimed, with | 


some vehemence, “ St-p, sir; I see it; but you have made me miserable for life, for I | cried out, “Tis Braham !”—the thief immediately threw it him back. 


shall never correct it,” 


{ The well-known high vong im “Jl Flauto Magico,” extends only to F. Miss 
Corr sang it with case, 


Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Har- | 


ago. 





He cannot, however, stand excused for having abused his gifts and 


| attainments. By doing everything, he has confounded everything : he has | 


| sung at table, in the orchestra, the concert, and the theatres Italian and Euglish ; 
he has ministered by turns to every taste, and revelled as heartily and as luxu- 
riantly in the worst, as inthe best part of his art.t But let us do him justice. 





‘frequently disappointing the ear at the very moment of its most intense and 
fervent expectation,” ‘of quitting notes in an abrupt and unfinished state by 
sudden stops, and instant transition of words, and of the tone,”"—of “ refining 
| too much, and pointing too powerfully,” is not less correct when it pronounces 
| that, ‘taken as a whole, Mr. Braham is the most accomplished singer it has 
fallen to the lot of the present, or perhaps any generation tohear.”’ He is mas- 
ter of every style. Not to admit this perfection, in its fullest acceptation, would 
| be to deprive him of a part of his honours; and if he has rendered himself up 
; to a luxuriance of ornament, to a degree of passionate expression a little above 
| the colouring of truth, or if he has vitiated the purity of his taste, and the uni- 
formity of his manner, by a general commingling of the styles of the church, the 
Italian and English theatre, the orchestra, and the chamber, it has been from a 
| want of recollecting that the judgment is formed by the study of such eminence 
as his own, and that while it was his profession to administer to the pleasure of 
the age, it was his duty to preserve, and with such talents it was certainly given 
him to exalt, the dignity of his art.” 
Braham has had few competitors, no rival. During the long period of his 
| public life (almost thirty-six years), he has stood alone ;—a sufficient indication 
not only of his supremacy, but of the extreme rarity of the intellectual and or- 
ganic qualifications necessary to constitute a great artist. ‘The nearest approach 
to rivalry was in the person of Mr. Sapiv, who possessed a beautiful voice, a 
| good style, particularly in the Italian, and considerable feeling. He was alike 
excellent in the oratorio, the orchestra, or the stage, for which his gentlemanly 
deportment and figure especially qualified him. Some years since appeared Sin- 
clair, whose vuice was pure in quality, of considerable volume, and extremely 
flexible He made some figure, and became a favourite with the public. He went 
to Italy, and returned perhaps the very best specimen of he very worst taste. His 
facility of execution led him to embellish every thing he sang in the most extrava- 
gant manner. Mr. Wood has lately alsu enjoyed a small share of the pulilic regard ; 
and here may be said to end the catalogue of English tenors,|| for it is a curious 
| fact that, neither in the concert-room nor the theatre, has any one of larger pro- 





| mise than ordinary appeared during the successive reigns of Harrison, Vaughan, | 


| and Braham. 
| If there have been more diversity among the females, there has not been more 
| excellence. One single name has stood the test of time,—Miss Stephens,— 





* It is impossible to imagine anything more conceited, or more coarse than Incledon 
in private life, as wellas onthe stage. 
which combines these two qualities to demonstration. Some of his theatrical com- 
yanions were one day discussing the qualities necessary to the performance of Mac- 
heath, when Incledon thus spoke :-—** A man should be a gentleman, G— d— me, to 
play Macheath ; he should be a man of education (another oath): he should have fine 
| manners (a still stronger) ; in short (with a most blasphemous adjuration) he must be 
| Charles Incledon. 


Italy, of the present day, do commonly what he introduced about thirty years | 


We are perfectly satisfied that the same judgment which has accused him of | 


| 
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| who has of late, indeed, seceded almost entirely from the practice of the pro- | 


| 
| 


power of vying with foreign artists in most, if not in all, the branches. If Italy 
and Germany boast of their Catalani, their Colbran, their Pasta, and their Sontag, 
we have our Billington, our Vestris. our Salmon, and our Stephens. Braham 
we pronounce to be unmatched, in spite of all his sinkings. It is a question 
whether Italy ever produced a more perfect caatabile singer than Harrison. 
What, then, is wanting to the perfecting of English art and English artists ? 
That devotion to music which England can never feel, so long as England con- 
| siders politics, commerce, and general literature to have superior claims ; in 
short, so long as Englishmen and Englishwomen prefer domestic affection and 
society to public entertainment, general good to personal amusement, freedom to 
| frivolity, moderate to excessive pleasures, and reason to passion. 





* One of the strongest proofs of this truth was given by Miss Paton about five years 
since. She was engaged to sing at the Philharmonic ; and, on the morning of the re- 
hearsal, was requested to sing a song of Spohr’s, one of the most difficult, because 
consisting of intervals almost unvocal, that was ever composed. She sang the song 
“a prima vista,” with a degree of precision and excellence paralleled only by the well- 
known anecdote of Mara, when tested in a similar way by Frederick the Great. 

We have not forgotten, though we postpone, Madame Vestris, because she com- 
menced at the King’s Theatre. 

{ The fatigue singers undergo is incredible. Pasta, not many seasons ago, played 
in Naples, and seventeen days afterwards appeared upon the boards of the King’s 
Theatre in London, After the most fatiguing characters, she sometimes goes to more 
than one private evening concert, having sung at a morning concert, or rehearsed, or 
both. Mrs. Salmon, in one week, sang onthe Monday night in London, Tuesday at 
Oxford, Wednesday m London, Thursday at Bath, Friday in London, and Saturday 
at Bristol. Nothing but the constitution ofa horse can stand it. The private concerts 
of the nobility rarely begin before eleven o’clock at mght. and end—no one knows when. 
The late hours are the destruction of the health of the London world. 

|| It is marvellous that no aspirant has revived Heighington'’s Greek Odes, or 
set Romaic. The Russ will soon appear, now that the horn band has come among us. 

—>—— 


Sunumary. 


Botany.—In 1822 the Botanic Garden at Madrid, then under the charge of 
Professor Gasca, received the collections made by the celebrated Mutis, during 
40 years in the finest regions of South America. The drawings, which are 
executed in the most exquisite mauner, exceed 4000. It is sincerely to be hoped, 
that some plan may be devised by which these treasures may be made available 
to the scientific world. 

Not the Last Man.—-London has seldoin been so deserted aa at present. A 
leader of the hawt ton, passing through the other day, was invited to dinner by 
friend similarly circamstanced. His characteristic reply was—‘* My dear ’ 
I can’t dine with you to-day, having promised to dine with the otherman in town 
Yours e 

Improvement in Brick-making.—An important improvement has, it is stated, 
been made in the manufacture of bricks, by using pulverised coke, in the pro- 








‘There is an aneedote in common circulation | portion of 1 3-4 inches over one fout of solid brick earth, instead of the large 


quantity of ashes hitherto employed in burning the brick. 

Artificial Incubation.—Some successful experiments have been made abroad 
by using the hot water from natural springs. We recommend the subject to 
the attention of our friends at Bath and elsewhere. Uniformity of tempera- 

| ture may be thus insured at a trifling expense Why should not conservatories 


an 


| Soyane of “John Anderson my Jo.” Never was any thing more pathetic, more | them, refreshing, who were treated with great kindness by the natives. 


{ This term has been corrupted from its original and proper sense, “ the conduct 
of the voice,” to the glide by which the Italians pass from note to note, both ascending 
and descending, 


| and houses close to hot springs be warmed by means of the water, which could 
| be made to circulate in pipes? 


. : ’ | New Group of Islands. —A Sydney paper contains the following particulars 
| Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid to a singer, and exceeded only by that Pe . AS) 
well-known Gaotmen’s to the Duchess of Devonshire, is thus aataned by Braham. He | respecting a group of islands discovered by Captain Harwood, of the Hashmy, 
got entangled, by losing his way, in some obscure alley at the back of Bishopsgate- | whaler, extracted from the log of that ship :— 
street. Searcely had lie entered it, when he saw four or five rutlians manifest. No-| + Tn coming down from Japan, fell in with a group of islands, not laid down 
thing was lefi but toface them. As he passed on, he felt his handker:!i«f drawn from | in the charts, in latitude 5° 45' north, and 152° 35° east longitude,—abont fifty 
bts pocket... Zise wen no sooner done than one of the fllows who stood before Rim) a. wy wy oe Young William's Islands ; the tops of the trees on the islands 
| were visible a considerable distance at sea. I had the crew of the Saar. 
} islands are very thickly inhabited, with plenty of cocoa nuts, vegetables, and 


| Perhaps we ought to mention Mr. Broadhurst, if it be only for his beautiful per- 


exquisite than this, 
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such refreshments as ave necessary for crews coming from Japan with the scur- 
vy. There is also an excellent harbour on the eastern part of Young Wil- 
liam’s Islands.” 

Louis-Philippe and the Royal Family made their appearance among the nee 
ley throng at the fair of St. Cloud on Sunday last. An elegant tent was erecte 
by the river side, in which they presided over the boat-races, and distributed the 
prizes. Five thousand persons were assembled in the park. 


It is curious enough that at the very time the discovery of the “ diplomatic 


smuggling affair” touk place at Dover, a French courier, returning from Russia 
to Paris, was detected in an attempt to pass twelve valuable Cachemere shawls. 
The man has been dismissed ; but, as in the case of Prince Talleyrand, his pec- 


cadillos have been unjustly attributed to the foul influence of the fair lady of one | 


of Louis-Philippe’s Ministers of State. 

Ata late meeting of the Statistical Society (President. Mr. Cesar Morceau), 
Prince Talleyrand and Earl Grey were announced as Honorary Presidents ; me- 
dals of honour were awarded to six Englishmen, amongst whom are Dr. Bowring, 
Sir J. Sinclair. Mr. Poulet Thompson, and Mr. Marshall. Mr. Colburn was at 
the same time elected an Honorary Member of the Society. f 

So great is the influence of Monsieur Thiers over the mind of Louis-Philippe, 
that the present Ministry has been called the “ T'hiers-etat !” 

A considerable removal of the remains of distinguished personages from the 
cemetery of the Pére le Chaise to the vaults of the Pantheon (or church of St. 
Genevieve) is about to take place in Paris. Of the forty bodies already depo- 
sited in the Pantheon, ten have already—to borrow the phrase of Dr. Walcot— 
“ survived their immortality ;” and an explanation of the motives for which the 
henour was decreed them hasbecome indispensable. Of those about to be disin- 
terred, the name of Marshal Ney affords the most remarkable commentary on 
political vicissitudes. This victim of the policy of the Bourbons lies at present 
under the grass plot surrounded by cypresses in the great cemetery, the monu- 
ment over his remains having been removed by authority of Government, to put 
an end to the demonstrations of public feeling, of which it was made the rallying 
point. Fresh garlands are still, however, daily deposited on the spot, and next 
month the body of “le brave des braves” will be transferred to the National ‘l’em- 
ple of Glory. . 

The daughter of Prince Polignac is dead ; she had frequently implored permis- 
sion for her father to pay her a last visit, well guarded, and on giving his parole 
@honneur, but it was refused ! 

M. de Chateaubriand hasarrived at Venice. 


The approaching departure of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, with | 


Prince George, for the Continent, has been caused by the anxiety of the Duke 
and Duchess that their son should be placed under the care of M. de Graefe, 
whose skill in treating diseases of the eye ranks him amongst the most eminent 
of his profession. M. de Graefe, during his short stay in this country, superin- 
tended the treatment to be observed with reference to the eyes of the young 
Prince, but his engagements at Berlin, where he resides, precluding him trom 
remaining longer, he has recently left town for Paris, but is expected to join the 
Duke and Duchess on their route to Berlin. ‘The Duke of Cumberlaul is ex- 
pected to revisit this country when Parliament reassembles. 

The Duke of Wellington is entertaining a select party of friends at Walmer 
Castle, where his Grace intends remaining till the latter end of October. 

The marriage of Lord Craven with the Right Hon. Miss Smith is expected to 
take place during the month of December. A splendid trousseau for the lovely 
bride has been for some time in preparation by Madame Devey, the celebrated 
modiste of Grosvenor street. 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst are about to pay a visit to the continent, until his 
Lordship’s judicial duties require his attendance in London. 

The whole of the ground plans and levels of the London and Greenwich rail- 
‘way were completed last week. 

One of the Duke of Cumberland’s German domestics, named Henry Hanfeldt, 
committed suicide on Sunday last, by drowning himself in the river, near Kew 
bridge, in a fit of temporary insanity. ‘The Royal Duke was present at the in- 
quest, and appeared much affected durine the evidence. ‘I'he deceased had been 
more than twenty years with his Royal Highness, from whom he always expe- 
rienced the kindest treatment. i 

We were fast night informed, from good authority, that the King of the 
Netherlands still refuses to accede to the propositions of the Conference, and 
that he has sent agents to the Allied Sovereigns, to urge their adoption of his 
views. 

Intelligence was received yesterday, that the Duke of York, the Lord Amherst, 
the General Gascoigne, the Egmont, and the Robert, East India ships, were all 
driven on shore in the Bay of Bengal, on the 2d of June, by a hnrricane, and 
were expected tu prove worthless ; while the Sultan vessel was wrecked on the 
same shore, and by the same sturm, and the whole of her crew were last. | 


From a Correspondent.—The Duke of Palmella is reported to have expressed 
a wish to Lord Palmerston that he would not interfere in the Portuguese question 
to the prejudice of Don Pedro. This, however, may have been merely a pru- 
dential measure, in order to protect the Duke from the rage of the Ultra- Liberal 
party who know that Lord Palmerston is anxious to place him at the head of the 
Ministry. 

A Correspondent informs us that Colone! Evans is not gone to Lisbon for the 
purpose of taking any part in the contest now going on—not even of offering 
his advice. He had received a pressing invitation from Admira! Napier, who is 
one of his oldest and best friends, to pass two or three weeks with him at 
Lisbon, and has availed himself of the recess to accept it. He is expected to 
return by the 15th of October. 

There has lately been established in Paris an office for insuring the lives of 
horses ; which has proved a very profitable concern. 

It is a curious circumstance that Dr. Millingen's piece of The King's Jester, 
so successful at the Victoria theatre, and founded on Victor Hugo's unsuccessful 
tragedy of * Le Roi s’amuse,” is about to be re-translated into French ! 

The Italian opera, at Paris, seems shorn of all its beams: neither Malibran 
nor Pasta is engaged ; and Amigo fills the post of prima-conna. A new piece, 
by Bellini, is to be produced before Christmas. 

We regret to state, that Captain Bradshaw, R.N., late M. P. for Brackley, put 
a period to his existence on Wednesday week, at his father’s seat, Worsley Hall, 
during a fit of temporary insanity. 

The railroad from Paris to the coast is agreed upon; but it is not decided 
whether it is to run to Dieppe or Havre.— Brighton Gazette. 

The accounts from Algiers are unfavourable to the French colonists. The 
Arabs are said to have resumed the offensive ou all the lines, and at Mostaganem, 
of which the Freach have recently acquired possession, their assaults are so 
determined, and the difficulty of procuring provisions by the garrison so great, 
that it is supposed they will be obliged tu abandon the place. 


Prince George of Cumberland bears his fearful apprehension of a deprivation 
of sight with great calmness, and is very cheerful in company. He has an 
excellent capacity, is good-natured, and is a great favourite with the royal 
family. 

A trial took place last week, at Boulogne, in which a son of Sir William 
Clapton, Bart., prusecuted a French tailor, named Mulliere, for false arrest and 
surcharge. The defence set up was, that ae the family lived en Prince, they 
could well afford to be cheated. An English Seigneur, it was argued, ought to 
be charged more than a siinple bourgeois We hope our fashionable emigres 
will bear this in mind before they leave their native land, which they are now 
doing in shoals. 

We are sorry to announce the death of Richard Heber, Esq., one of the 
greatest Bibliophilists of any age or country. He died on Friday at his house at 
Pimlico. So extensive is the library that he has collected, should he have 
ordered it to be sold by auction, on the most moderate calculation. it is estimated 
that the sale would occupy three hundred and sixty-five days. — Globe. 


Singular to relate, unger a Government made by the Press, the Gerant of the | 


Tribune has been condemned (90th trial I believe} to 20,000 francs fine, and five 
years’ imprisonment, for a foolish article offensive to the King. Those who 
disapprove of the Tribune's principles and violence, cry out against what seems 
prosecution, confiscation, or any thing rather than just and grave judicial con- 
demnation. What a fine lesson is a revolution! ‘The poor Gerant has near three 
years yet to serve in prison for a preceding offence '—Paris Letter. 


We regret to have to announce another instance of fatal attack of spasmodic 


cholera, in the person of Lady Armstrong, wife of Colonel Sir Richard Arm- | 
strong, of the 26th Regiment, who expired at her residence in Sackville street, | 


on Sunday last, after a few hours’ illness. 


The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Hepworth, and the Hon. Patrick Brown, have, by 
the authority of his Majesty, beeu restored to their seats and rank in the council 
of the Bahamas, from which they were suspended some time since, by Sir James 

. Carmichael Smyth, the late Governor. 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Some of our fashionable milliners have appropriately introduced for the first 
spproaches of cold weather mantelets of silk, lightly lined and trimmed with 
very broad black blond. These mantelets have a very elegant effect when worn 
over pelisses of the newly manufactured satin du Levant, or the printed satin. 
This last mentioned article, which is distinguished by a degree of richness truly 
orientai, is very generally worn, and promises to maintain its favour throughout 
the ensuing winter. New patterns are continually appearing. 


| The new Indiennes are equal in price to the Chalys, and are extremely rich 
| both in pattern and colour. 

As the season advances the colours employed for silk hats are gradually be- 
coming darker. The shapes are much wider than those worn last year. A lining 
different from the outside is likely to be preferred this winter. 

Among the recent novelties are the ribbons called foulards. They are adapted 
| chiefly for the trimming of ball dresses, for waist-bands, &c. 
from old exploded fashions, which it must be acknowledged they revive with re- 
newed grace Passementerie is now in high favour. Very few pelisses or even 
dresses are made without being trimmed with braiding, guimp, buttons, or frogs. 
| The patterns of the newest foulards are a colonnes, some in arabesque designs, 
| and others in wreaths of flowers. Chaly, with small ‘Turkish patterns, is much 
| worn in demi-toilette. The grounds are usually white, or maize colour. We have 
seen some very elegant printed on blue grounds, which give them much: the ap- 
pearance of cachmere. dit ; 

For full dress, either black or white lace may be employed to trim silk orsatin 
dresses. For ball dresses, robes of mousseline de soi, either printed or embrol- 
dered, have a very elegant effect trimmed with lace. Ruches of Tulle age also 
very pretty for trimming low pelerines. 

The following evening dress was much admired at a recent party. The robe 
was of mousseline de soi, the colour a bright turquoise blue. The skirt was open 
en evantail, displaying a petticoat of pou de soe of the ,same colour, the upper 
robe being attached to it by bows of black gauze ribbon. The corsage en pointe 
| was trimmed with a mantilla of black lace, and the short sleeves, 4 sabots, were 
trimmed to correspond. Shoes of white satin, and black mittens. The hair 
turned up and plaited at the back part of the head; in front two clusters of curls 
confined by a bandeau of turquvise. Necklace and earrings to correspond. 

Another dress worn at the sane party, but more simple, consisted of a robe 
of India muslin, trimmed with volans of poiut, and a mantilla of the same on the 
corsage. A small hat of sky blue crape, trimmed with a ruche and a plume of 
white feathers. Necklace, asingle row of very large pearls. —Oct. Ist. 

Princess Victoria has become a joint-patroness with her royal mother of the 
Agricultural Employment Institution. 

General the Hon. Henry Grey, brother to the Prime Minister, is nominated 
Controller to the Marquis Wellesley, at a salary of £2,000 per annum. 

By a parliamentary return just printed of the importations of grain from our 
North American colonies, it appears that those of wheat amounted, in 1825, to 
90,686 -qrs ; in 1826, to 26,821; in 1827, to 50,925; in 1828, to 14,415; in 
| 1829, to 4,055; in 1830, tv 58,963; in 1831, to 190,796; and in 1832, to 89, 
TAS. 

On Monday 56 poor old men and women, inmates of the alins-houses in Taua- 
ton, were regaled with a substantial dinner. On the right of the President was 
a spruce old lady of 103, and on his left a dapper old gentleman of 101. ‘he 
united ages of 40 present amounted to 3,326, an average of 83to each; and the 
average of the whole party was 75. 

There have not been for several vears so many arrivals of English on the 
Continent as during the present year. ‘The number that hav: landed in France 
and at Rotterdam, in order to proceed to Germany, some of them intending to 
go as far as Hungary, amounts to no fewer than 50,000.—F'rench Paper. 

Interesting Fact.—The Reverend Mr. Roberts, of Bristol, in his visits to 
prisons In England from time to time, has fallen in with many convicts under 
sentence of death. In 167 instances he inquired of the malefactor whether he 
| had ever witnessed an execution? It turned out that no fewer than 164 out of 
| these 167 condemned offenders had been spectators in the crowd upon these me- 

lancholy occasions, which the legislature designed to operate as warnings to the 
| profligate. So much for the * efficacy” of sanguinary ‘‘examples’’ in deterring 
from crime ! 

Died, lately, at Cluny Estate, in St. Thomas in the East, Jamaica, John 
M’Pherson, Esq., the nephew and heir presumptive of the chfeftain of that clan. 
The old gentleman, in defiance of musquitoes, and every thing else, continued to 
wear the philabeg, composed of the tartan of his clan; and at the skirl of his 
pibroch, every negro within the reach of its sound was always heard to exclaim, 
‘God bless my old massa; he make plenty of noise for wi.’ So universally 
was this gentleman respected in the quarter, that a holyday was granted to all the 
negroes to attend his remains to the ** narrow house ;”’ and a poor old Highland- 
man, who could scarcely craw! to his kinsman’s grave, produced his bagpipe, and 
played the **M’Pherson’s Lament,” in a style which was responded to by every 
Celt present, by doffing his bonnet. 

War- Office, Oct. 4, 1833.--8th Regt. of Lt. Drags. : Lt. F. Macnamara, to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Hankey, prom. ; Cor. R. Peel to be Lt. by pur. v. Macnamara ; 
Alex. G. Grant, Gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Field.—11th Lt. Drags.: Lt. Wm. 

Anderson, from the 21st Ft., tobe Lt. v. Bunbury, who exchs.—1st or Grenadier 
Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Ens. and Lt. John Spottiswoode to be Lt and Capt. by pur. 
v. Lord C. Wellesley, prom. in the &7th Ft.; H. A. R. Mitchell, Gent., to be 
Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Spottiswoode.—15th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. J. Barry, to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Hope, prom. ; Ens. J. H. Wingfield, to be Lt. by pur. v. Barry; 
F. C. H. Coventry, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Wingfield.—2Ist Ft.: Lt. H. 
W. Bunbury, from the 11th Lt. Drags., to be First Lt. v. Anderson, who exchs. 
—27th Ft.: Lt. S. E. Goodman, to be Capt. by pur. v. Versturme, who rets. ; 
Ens. T. P. Tonzel, to be Lt., by pur. v. Goodman; J. Lewes, Gent., to be Ens. 
by pur. vy. Touzel.—5lst Ft. : Ens. C. P. Costobadie tobe Lt. by pur. v. Dickson, 
prom.; H. Somerset, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Costobadie—80th Ft. : Lt. 
S. Lettsom to be Capt., by pur. v. Haggerstone, who rets.: Ens. C. R. Raitt, to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Lettsom; W. Hawkins, Gent.,to be Ens. by pur. v. Raitt.— 

2d Ft.: Capt. J. A. Robertson, from the 92d Ft. to be Capt. v. Hervey, who 
rets.—-87th Ft.: Maj. H. C. Streatfield, to be Lieut.-Col. by pur. v Lord C. 

Fitzroy, who rets. ; Brev.-Maj. Lord C. Wellesley, from the Ist or Grenadier 
Regt. of Ft. Gds. to be Maj by pur. v. Streatfield.—91st Ft. Lieut. C. B. Cald- 








M‘Leod to be Lieut. by pur. v. Caldwell ; H. Thornhill, tobe Ens. by pur. v. M,Leod 
—92d Ft.: Capt. A. Gordon, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt. v. Robertson, app. to 
the 82d Ft.—2d West India Rect.: Capt. M. Henley, from h. p. unatt. to be 
Capt. v. Tait, whose app. has not taken place.—Unattached.—Capt. F. Hope, 
from the 15th Ft. to be Maj. by pur. ; Lieut. L. S. Dickson, from the 5Ist Ft. to 
be Capt. by pur.—Hospital Statf—A. Maclean, M.D., to be Staff-Asst.-Surg. 
v. Knox, app. to the 62d F't.—Memorandum.—Maj. D. M. Bourchier, h. p. RI. 
Artillery, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached 
commission, he being about to proceed to the colonies as a settler. 


—aee 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Reported Death of the King of Spain —London, Oct. 5, evening —We learn 
that intelligence has been received at Paris, by télegraph, from Bayonne, com- 
municating the information that the King of Spain expired on Sunday the 29th 
Sept. at3 P.M. The Queen had assumed the Regency, and had continued the 
ministers in office.—Everything was quiet at Madrid. 

The Liverpool Albion of the 7th, states that official accounts of the death 
of the King of Spain had been received. 

PORTUGAL. 

London, Oct. 5.—Our news from Portugal during the week has been im- 

portant, and all but conclusive of the existing contest. ‘Two attacks, one on the 


Maria, after having been Constitntional Queen of Portugal for seven years, for 
the first time visited the capital of her country. Her reception was most en- 
thusiastic. A splendid tent was pitched in the square, to which the young 
Queen was led by her father, and there in the presence of the city authorities, 
the judges and magistracy, received and returned the keys of the city After 
this ceremony the procession moved to the Cathedral, where a Te Deum and 
High Mass were sung in thanksgiving for the occasion. But even more iim- 
portant than this event is the certain fact that Miguel's army, be it great or small, 
is without a leader. 








officers, who formed the whole and sole strength of the usurper, have resigned 
their commissions and abandoned him to his certain fate. Bourmont's place is 
supplied by a Colonel Macdonald, English or Scotch. No fears were entertained 
in Lisbon of a renewed attack upon the city, which at the date of our last ad- 
vices, the 29th ult., was in the most efficient state of defence. 
From the London Courier, Oct. 5. 

|} * We exclusively, on Wednesday, communicated to the public the intelli- 
| gence of Lord William Russell's return. The Globe and Herald now confirm 
| it, and that Lord Howard de Walden is to succeed Lord William in his diplo- 
| matic functions at the Court of the Queen of Portugal.” 

Connected with this we find the following in the London Sunday Herald of 
| the 6th :-— 

Misunderstanding betwzen Dom Pedro and Lord William Russell —A coolness 

has evidently arisen between the British Ambassador and Dom Pedro. It is said 
Lord William offered his influence to bring the contest to an amicable settle- 
| ment Dom Pedro replied, it was not for him to oppese terms, but if his hope- 
| ful brother would quietly Jeave the country, he should be well supplied with mo- 

ney for his necessary expenses. Lord William is said to have again pressed the 
| subject ; the Emperor requested to know if his Lordship was authorised by his 
| Government; to which Lord Russell replied in the negative, and said it was 
| merely from a desire on his part to see an end put to the contest—The Emperor 
| replied that he was obliged; but he hoped no kind of interference, as Ambas- 
‘ sador from England, on the part of Lord Russell would take place. 
| FRANCE. 
| The principal articles of a domestic nature, refer to the movements of the 


The most distinguished cou¢uricres of Paris continue to draw their inspirations | 


well to be Capt. by pur. v Brev.-Maj. J. Rivers, who tets.; Ens. F. W. Blake | 


5th, the other on the 14th, had been both ably repulsed. On the 22d Donna | 


Marshal Bourmont, General Clouet, La Rochejaquelin, and the other French | 


Carlists, who, as had been foreseen, made some demonstrations in the capital 
| on Sunday last, on the majority of the Duke of Bordeaux ; (13, in France, is 
the term at which princes of the blood legally come of age.) In the Southern 
Departments, the matter assumed a serious aspect.—Many notorious leaders of 
| the party had entered France from Geneva, and taken the direction of Mar- 
seilles, where considerable agitation prevailed. The proverbial impotence of 
| the Carlists forbids, however, any apprehension for the resu!t. 
Private letters from Toulon and Marseilles to the 26th ult. have been re- 
| ceived. At Toulon much apprehension was felt for the tranquillity of the town 
and neighbourhood, on the approaching 29th of September, the day on which 
the young Duke of Bordeaux became of age. For several days the military 
| posts in the town have been doubled, the garrison strongly augmented, and 
| patrols stationed in every direction. 

London, Oct. 6.—It was confidently stated in Paris on Wednesday, that Tal- 
leyrand resumes his diplomatic duties in London in January. It was also be- 


| 


| lieved that the Chambers would be summoned for the 15th of December. 

| The cholera is on the increase in Paris. Twenty deaths took place in the 

| public hospitals last week. 

Sir John Herschell is about to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, for the pur- 
pose of making observations on the fixed stars in the southern hemisphere. 

| The Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) has taken Marden-park, near 

Godstone, for the shooting season. 

East Indies. —The following is the list of recent failures, and though, out 
of the debts marked against each house, a considerable dividend may be realized, 
the distrust, difficulties, and anxiety thus occasioned, together with the other 
failures which may yet occur, will not be much alleviated by a partial recovery 
of their assets:—John Palmer & Co. Calcutta, about £5,000,000; Alexan- 
der & Co. do £3,500,000 ; Mackintosh & Co. do £2,500,000 ; Colvin & Co. do 
£1,000,000 ; Shotton & Co. Bombay, £250,000, making £12,250,000. To 
which if there is added, as the consequerce of them, that of Fairlie & Co. 
London, £1,.800,000; Rickards & Mackintosh, do, £950,000, the total amount 
will be £15,000,000. 

Funds on the 5th Oct., 88 1-4. 


—~> 
PORTUGAL---OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Oct. 6. 

There have been no arrivals from Lisbon since the intelligence which will be 
found most fully given in the other columns of our paper. T'wo points are, 
therefore, still in great doubt,—the first, the actual condition of Dom Miguel’s 
uray; and the second, the degree in which Dom Pedro’s cause is advancing 
amongst the general population of Portugal. 

Upon the first of these points, there is as yet no certainty that General Bour- 
nont has resigned the command of the French army, and that another officer, 
called General Macdonald, has been appointed All that appears certain is, that 
Bourmont was repulsed with much loss in his late attack upon Lisbon; but it 
would seem very probable that his army has rather been drawn back than dis- 
persed. It is cortain, that a very large portion of the people of Lisbon are 
eager and animated in the cause of Dom Pedro and Donna Maria, and that it 
will require a much larger force to dislodge them than Bourmont was enabled to 
bring up from Oporty. Ou the other hand, as we do not wish to deceive our 
readers, it becomes necessary to add that there still exists a very strong opinion 
in the City of London that Donna Maria’s cause is much less prosperously 
situated than the greater pert of our newspapers seem to think. By letters, of 
the first degree of credit, it has become very manifest that the clergy and nobility. 
and the people in the provinces. are all in favour of Miguel, and consider Dom 
Pedio’s cause to be no other than that of the destruction of their ancient insti- 
tutions. Our own inference, from a comparison of all the accounts lately re- 
ceived, is, that the war will last for many months to come, and that each party 
will continue to be supported by those foreign powers to whose views and princi- 
ples it conforms. Spain and the three Northern Powers will unquestionably ad- 
minister supplies to Miguel, and particularly Russia, who regards the cause of 
Pedro with a very evil eye, because the cause of liberalism. The very safety 
of the Spanish monarchy, as at present constituted, is involved in the catas- 
trophe of the present contest: for if Dom Pedro succeed in Portugal, it will be 
impossible that Don Ferdinand can continue to refuse the convocation of the 
Spanish Cortes. Al! the strong provinces of Portugal,—all those beyond the 
Douro and the Minho; the provinces of ‘Tras-os-Montes, and the Alentejo,— 
and all the countries between the Tagus and the Spanish frontier, all these are 
still in possession of the adherents of Dom Miguel, and ail in arms against Dom 
Pedro and Donna Maria. Dom Pedro has only possession of Lisbon and of the 
narrow slip of country between the east bank of the Tagus and the sea, that is 
to say, between the Douro on the north, the ‘Tagus on the west, and the sea 
on the east. All the strength of Portugal is certainly yet unconquered, and 
therefore, as we have above said, there is still the material for many months 
of war 


From the London Atlas, of Oct. 6. 

The arrival of Donna Maria at Lisbonisthe only news received ftom Portugal 
throughout the week, upon the truth of which we can implicitly rely. All 
the rest is vague report. Herreception 1s stated to have been highly flattering. 

In another column the reader will find all the rumours of the day chronicled, 
amongst which the dismissal, or resignation, for it is differently represented, of 
Bourmont is prominent. Jt is quite impossible to arrive at any reasonable con- 
clusion upon the conflicting statements that reach us; but one thing is evident 
enough, that the writers of the correspondence ofthe morning papers are strangely 
ignorant of the circumstances which they pretend to detail. The latest date of 
the private correspondence, and of the Lisbon journals, which have arrived in 
this country, is the 24th of September. Now, the letters assert that Bourmont 
has resigned, and that the whole army of Miguel is in a state of disorder: the 
journals are all silent on this important subject. Is it likely, if Bourmont had 
really retired, and Miguel were in such a condition of weakness, that Dom Pedro 
| would fail to publish the facts officially, and promptly, to the world? Certain it 

is, however, that Pedro’s army is strong and well-disciplined, that it is daily 
| reinforced by fresh arrivals, that Lisbon is rendered almost impregnable by its 
| fortifications, and that spies from the camp of Miguel are daily laid by the heels. 

It is perfectly true, we believe, that Colonel Hare was sent by Lord William 
Russel! with a flag of truce to Marshal Bourmont; but it is equally true that 
Marshal Bourmont refused to accept the proffered intercession of our ambassador. 
Some skirmishing correspondence between Admiral Napier and the French 
marshal has also received confirmation ; but it only shows that Admiral Napier 
mistook his man, and that Bourmont is not to be moved by pen or sword. 

THE PORTUGUESE QUARREL. 
To the Editor of the Spectator. 
London, 25th September, 1833. 

Sir—Observing that many generous friends to the cause of the Queen of Por- 
| tugal seem rather disappointed at seeing the Miguelite troops stand yet by Dom 
Miguel, in spite of the repeated discomfitures they have met with since the 4th 
March last, I beg to address to you some observations which, I believe, will fully 
account for that unexpected firmness. When Dom Pedro assumed. most impo- 
litically. the title of Duke of Braganza,—when he called to his council the very 
same men who led against Portugal the invading army of General Massena,— 
when he, influenced by his Brazilian minions, rejected the services and insulted 
| the feelings and loyalty of a great number of officers and influential emigrants, 
| by abandoning them disdainfully in France, England, and Belgium,—when he 
dismissed the Regency of Terceira in a manner rather chevaleresque,—when he, 
finally, and after the most unjustifiable delay, sailed from Terceira with an army 
he neglected to augment, as he ought and could, presumptuonsly believing, as 
Colonel Hodges remarks, that his presence only would suffice to conquer the 
kingdom of Portugal,—then, Mr. Editor, | beg to remind vou, a great number 
of refugees raised their voices to make Dom Pedro to understand that with such 
a council, with a plan founded upon perfidious mis-statements, and without some 
effective reinforcements added, at once, to the brave and faithful division of Ter- 
ceira, he would never be able either to terrify the partisans of Dom Miguel, nor 
encourage and inspire confidence in the Constitutionalists living under the yoke 
of the Usurper. 

Deceived and flattered by some Afrancesados, collusively concerted with the 
same favourites who ruined him in the Brazils, Dom Pedro would not believe 
(as it was said, written and printed,) that the presence of Mr. Candido Joze Xa- 
vier, Agostinho Joze Freire, and Joze da Silva Carvalho in his council and minis- 
try, was more than sufficient to estrange from him, not only the Miguelites of 
every description, but even the true and independent Constitutionalists, who 
knew the infatuation and arriére pensce of all those in power and favour with that 
ill-advised Prince. 

Events. Mr. Editor, have more than justified these unfortunate predictions. 
Colonel Hodges’s narrative—the declarations of the French General Solignac 
—the representation, lately printed, addressed to Dom Pedro at Oporto, pur- 
porting an essay of future accusation against his ministers—the pamphlets of 
| Colonel Pizarro, disclosing the politics and behaviourof Dom Pedro's ministers— 
al! these documents. independently of many articles of the Daily Press, bear 
witness to the incapacity, discredit, and erroneous conduct of Dom Pedro's 
councillors. Bvt, in spite of all this, Dom Pedro, blind to experience, and deaf 
to remonstrance, as he did in the Brazils, stands yet by the same men, only be- 
cause they support him in his pretensions of being Regent of Portugal ; though 
the Constitutional Charter, article 92d, be against him. It is this obstinacy of 
Dom Pedro, his partiality for such men, that forces, in consequence of inveterate 
hatreds, a great numberof influential men in Portugal to stand to this day by 
Dom Miguel. And take notice, Mr. Editor, and you will observe, that no Mi- 
guelite of any importance will abandon the Usurper while Mr. C. J. Xavier, 
Freire, and Carvalho continue in the ministry. For it is well known in Portugal, 
that many noblemen, officers, &c., who nOw fight in the ranks of Dom Miguel, 
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would have abandoned him had they not been ashamed of yielding to the same 
men who led the French against Portugal. This is a mere prejudice, you may 
say ; but being that of many thousand men of property, who had their estates 
laid waste by the French invasions, ought to be respected. ‘I'o conclude, Mr. Rai- 
tor, Dom Pedro will keep Lisbon, I am quite sure ; he will keep Oporto, where | 
the gallant General Stubbs is popular enough to raise anew army to defend it; | 
he will keep Faro, Peniche, &c. &e.; but Dom Miguel will have an army as | 
long as the nobility, the landed proprietors, and the clergy (the clergy have a ureat | 
deal less influence than the two former classes, whatever some superticial | 
correspondents may say to the contrary) will stand by him; and they will | 
not abandon him while Dom Pedro continues to be surrounded by the same mi- 
nions who induced him to revolt against his father, to ruin Portuguese com- 
merce, and to suffer the unprotected Portuguese to be spoiled and murdered in 
the Brazils for many years successively. 
I have the honour of remaining, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant 


1..7. B.C. 


THE LATE METEORIC PHENOMENON. 

The celebrated exhibition of yesterday morning ts noticed in the Philadelphia 
evening papers; but it is evident from their accounts, that it fell far short, both 
in the number of the meteors, and the brilliancy of their light, of the splendours 
visible in our city. A correspondent of the National Gazette estiuates their 
number at two thousand one hundred and sixty in the compass of two hours and 
a half. More than that number were visible here, within every ten minutes of 
that period ; and it was as difficult to count them, as to number the rain-drops. 
The following statement, from the pen of the gentleman to whom we yesterday | 
alluded, confirms, substantially, our own version of theSphenomenon—the like of 
which has, probably, never been before witnessed in this country, The exhala- 
tions of the Pontine marshes, (so far as their description is recorded) bore but a 
remote resemblance to the magnificent scene. 
The “ meteoric rain” alleged to have fallen some years ago, in one of the south | 
western departments of France, approaches nearest in atiinity to the grand dis- 
play of yesterday morning. The figure annexed to this paragraph, may couvey | 
an imperfect idea of its appearance.—Commeriiil Adverts: er. 
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To the Editor of the Commercial Advertiser. 

The Meteoric Shower of the 13th instant was a rare phenomenon. 

At half past 4 o'clock, A. M., I first observed it, and continued to notice it un- 
ti] its termination at 6 o'clock, A. M. 

From a point in the heavens, about fifteen degrees south easterly from our 
Zenith, the meteors darted to the horizon in every point of the compass. Their | 
paths were described in curved lines, similar to those of the parallels of longitude | 
on an artificial globe 

They were generally short in their course, resemb!ing much an interrupted 
line, thus - : They ceased to ap 
pear when within about ten degrees of the horizon 

I did not see a single meteor pass the meteoric poie which I have described— 
nor one pass ita horizontal direction. 

Several of them afforded as much light as faint lightning. One in the north 














east was heard to explode with a sound like that of the rush of a distant sky | 
rocket. The time from explosion to the hearing was about twenty seconds— | 


which gives a distance of about five miles. It left a serpentine cloud of a bright 
glowing colour, which remained visible for about fifteen or twenty minutes 
Millions of these meteors must have been darted in this shower. 


I was not able to remark a single one whose proximity to me was greater or | 


less than any other—by being intercepted between my vision and any distant ob- 
ject—such as trees, houses, or the high shore of New Jersey west of me 

The singularity of this Meteoric Shower consisted in the countless numbers 
of the celestial rockets, and more especially in their constantly uniform divergence 
from the point fifteen degrees south easterly from our zenith. 

The meteors are supposed to be gaseous, and when inflamed by some cause 
not explained, appear darting through the heavens, generally in various directions. 
It is certain that they are generated ata moderate distance from the earth—pro- 
bably from two to five miles. 

The exhibition I have partly described, was the most splendid pyrotechny I 
ever saw, and] do not recollect to have met with anything comparable to it in 
description. I am, respectfully, yours, H. M. 





The Meteors.—About day-break this morning, our sky presented a remarkable 
exhibition of Fire Balls commonly called Shooting Stars. The attention of 
the writer was first called to the phenomenon about half-past five o'clock, from 
which time until near sunrise, the appearance of these meteors was striking 
and splendid, beyond any thing of the kind be has ever witnessed or heard of. 

To form some idéa of the phenomenon, the reader may imagine a constant 
succession of fire-balls, resembling sky rockets, radiating in all directions from a 
point in the heavens near the zenith, and following the arch of the sky towards 
the horizon. - They proceeded to various distances from the radiating point, 
leaving after them a vivid streak of light, and usually exploding before they dis- 
appeared. ‘The balls were of various sizes, and degrees of splendour: some 
were mere points, but others were larger and brighter than Jopiter or Venus, and 
one, seen by a creditable witness, before the writer was called, was judged to be 
nearly as large as the moon. ‘The flashes of light, though less intense than 
lightning, were so bright as to awaken people in their beds. One ball that shot 
off in the northwest direction, and exploded near the star Capella, left, just be- 
hind the place of explosion, a phosporescent train. of peculiar beauty. This 
line was at first nearly straight, but it shortly began to contract in length, and 
dilate in breadth, and assume the figure of a serpent folding itself up, until it 
appeared like a small luminous cloud of vapour. ‘This cloud was borne east- 
ward by the wind, opposite to the direction in which the meteor had proceeded, 
remaining in sight several minutes. ‘The light was usually white, but was occa- 
sionally prismatic, with a predominance of blue. 

A little before six o'clock, it appeared to the company, that the point of radia- 
tion was moving eastward from the zenith, when it occurred to the writer to 
mark its place, accurately, among the fixed stars. ‘The point was then seen to be 
in the constellation Leo, within the bend of the sickle, a littie to the westward 
of Gamina Leonis, and not far from Regulus. During the hour following, the 
radiating point remained stationary in the same pact of Leo, although the con- 
stellation in the mean time, by the diurnal revolution, moved westward to the 
meridian, nearly 15 degrees. By referring to a Celestial Globe, it will be 


seen that this point has a right ascension of 150 degrees, and a declination of | 


about 20 degrees. Consequently, it was 2 degrees 18 minutes south of our 
zenith. 

The weather had sustained a recent change. On the evenifg of the 11th, a 
very copious southerly rain fell, and on the 12th, a high westerly wind prevailed, 


by gusts. Last evening the sky was very serene ; a few falling stars were ob- | 


served, but not so numerous as to excite particular attention. 
Yale College, Nov. 12, 1834 DENISON OLMSTED 


Married, on the 23d ult., at the residence of John Macpherson, Esq. at Montreal, 
John Macaulay, Esq. of Kingston, U. C., to Miss Helen, youngest daughter of David 
Macpherson, Esq. of Inverness, Scotland. 





| 
On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, James J. Fullerton, Esq., 


(of the firm of Gay & Fullerton) to Miss Helen Marin Robinson, both of this city. 








On the last page will be found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this 
paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will 
oblige us by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may | 
be enabled to make the necessary arrangement for printing the requisite number 
of papers. Those intending to subscribe will, by sending forward their names im- | 
mediately, be supplied with the next six or intervening numbers without charge 
We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a 
convenient period, the first of the year. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 64 a7 per cent. 
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By the Virginian, which arrived on Tuesday, we have London papers to the | 


6th ult. 


The news from Portugal is contradictory and uncertain. The Times, and | good authority. 


THe Albion. 









other London daily papers, affirm that Miguel's army sustained a severe defeat 
onthe 14th of Sept., and that in consequence Marshal Bourmont and all the 
French oficers in his service had resigned. The action reported to have taken 
place, and to have been so decisive on the 14th, we have reason to believe was 
quite an insignificant affair—in fact, an affair almost of outposts, and could have 
exercised no material influence on the campaign. We have accounts from Lisbon 
direct, several days subsequent to that date, which barely mention the action. 
Nor are the official details given even in the London papers. We insert, in 
another place, the opinions of the London Atlas and Bell's Messenger, from which, 
it will appear, that no confidence was by these papers placed in the statements 
of their daily contemporaries. ‘There is one thing, however, certain, namely, 
that some correspondence has taken place between Gen. Bourmont and Capt. 
Napier, the nature and result of which is entirely unknown. The Paris papers 
insist that £37,000 has heen remitted to Portugal as a gratuity to Bourmont 
and the other French officers, upon condition of their abandoning the cause of 
Miguel. It is difficult to believe anything of this sort, still it would be in this 


| way only that we could account for the sudden defection of the French leaders, 


if that defection be really true. Miguel's army occupies the whole country, is 
numerous. and has abundance of resources, while Pedro is shut up in Lisbon, 
and dependant for all his supplies from abroad. ‘The Young Queen had arrived, 
and had been received with every demonstration of joy in Lisbon, but she, like 
her father and his army, is also a prisoner in her own capital. 

The letter headed the Portuguese Quarrel is worthy of perusal. It shows 
that some of the adherents of Pedro were guides to, and Jed the French armies 
of Junot and Massena into Portugal twenty years ago! So much for their 
patriotism. 

We have again inserted several of the Letters of Napoleon to Josephine, as 
they exhibit the devoted character of his attachment to her. The perusal of them 





| surprises us that he could afterwards have consented to a separation and divorce ; 


strong, indeed, must have been that man’s ambitiou, who, in order to secure his 
throne and transmit his diadem to his own posterity, could thrust from his bosom 
the object of his long, his faithful, and early affections. Few, however, believed 
that Josephine received his love so coldly, for it is clear, from the testimony of 


the letters, that she did often slight him. Gaiety and love of pleasure seemed in | 
| early life to have engrossed her thoughts, which even the absence and dangers 


of her husband did not diminish. The letters written during the campaigns in 
Italy amply prove this. Many «ill ask, and perhaps with justice, if this cold- 
ness did not at last chill the ardour of her husband, and thus pave the way for 
that separation which she, when it did take place, so bitterly lamented. If it 
be dangerous, in all cases, for a wife to tritle with her husband's affections, 


| which it certainly is, how much more so must it have been in the case of Napo- 


leon, who was exposed to all the seductions of a brilliant Court, and 
whose mind was constantly acted upon by the powerful counter-excitements of 
military glory and conquest. We may, perhaps, give a few more of these letters 
next week, notwithstanding their apparent sameness, as every circumstance re- 
lating to this great man is of paramount interest. 

The narrative of the exploits, heroism, and sufferings of the Duchess of Berri, 
by General Dermoncourt, we have also resumed, as it is of thrilling interest. 


The perseverance of this unfortunate Princess, in what really seems a hopeless 


cause, is nost remark ble, and but for her folly in another matter, would have se- 
cured to her the respect and admiration of the world. The accounts lately re- 
ceived of more recent attempts on the part of the Duchess and her partizans, 
we believe to be much exaggerated, for although there is undoubtedly a strong 
Carlist party in the south of France, we have no belief that the great body of the 
| French people are willing to receive back the elder branch of the Bourbons, or 





| any part of it 

The new Opera House in Church street is now finished, and the first repre- 

sentation will take place on Monday, when will be produced the celebrated 

, opera of La Gazza Ladra. The interior of the house is most tastefully and 

beautifully finished. We adopt the following description from the Siar. It 

| was built under the direction of a committee of gentlemen, who have certainly 
succeeded in giving us one of the most dveautiful houses in the Union :— 

“The arrangement of the house is a novelty in this country. What consti- 
tutes the parterre in other houses, is in this divided into three parts: the one 
(parquete) facing the orchestra will be occupied by those who study comfort, and 
| are not annoyed by the proximity of the instruments. This retreat communi- 
cates witli the first tier of boxes. The pit, alwaysthe resort of the amateur, 
| and those who desire to escape the etiquette of the boxes is sufficiently spacious 

and accommodating. Projecting from the front boxes is a kind of circle or am- 
' phitheatre for the accommodation of those who are not with a party. On each 
| side of the pit are the windows of the /azgnoires, or private boxes, for such of 
the dilletanti who are desirous of not being seen, or who may be en dishalille.— 
These private hoxes have entrances from the lobby, and will have gilt lattices 
with curtain, chairs, carpets, tables, &c. where refreshments or a petite souper 
may be served up, and the ear and appetite gratified at the same time without 
| being visible to the audience. ‘The dress circle does not ditfer much from that 
| of the other theatres, except that the artist has been at considerable pains to make 
such arrangements as will exhibit the person and dress of the ladies to the best 
| advantage. ‘The committee have divided the second tier into twenty private 
boxes which are purchased or hired for a certain period, and enables the owner 
to occupy them at his entire convenience. ‘They are all to be elegantly orna- 
mented, but the six centre boxes are to be dec >rated in a style of princely mag- 
nificence. ‘The third tier communicates with the pit, and is to be thrown open to 
the public at a price of which they will not complain. The house is to be lighted 
with gas in amanner entirely new. The lamps are placed in two rows—no chan- 
delier in the centre. Every tier of boxes has a separate saloon—that in the 
second tier, on a line with Leonard street, is 75 feet in length, by 20 in »readth, 
and communicates with the lower fier by a large and elegant stair-case. As to 
the conveniences for the company, nothing has been neglected. There are fif- 


stage by means of galleries, so that the artistes may appear the moment when 
required, without exposure to air orloss of time. ‘The stage is of vast extent, 
and will afford every facility for grand spectacles. The scenery is by Bragaldi 
and assistants, and is of the greatest variety and splendour; the dome is magni- 
| ficent beyond description, rich in every variety of scenic decoration; and the 
whole of this new and superb edifice is a credit to the taste and liberality of its 
founders.” 

Rossini’s opera 1] Gazza Ladra, with which the theatre will be opened, is 
one of the most effective pieces he ever wrote. The story we believe, was 
originally taken from Les Cause Celebre, and has been dramatised in almost 
every country of Europe. The French have a literal translation of this opera, 
called La Pie Voleuse, which was given by Mr. Davis's troupe while lately at 
| the Park ;—and an English adaptation, called Ninetta, was produced in London 
some four or five years ago. La Gazza Ladra is generally found difficult to 
mount, from the circumstance of its requiring two first rate basses for the roles 
of Fernando and I| Podesta. Gianetto, the tenor part, is not very good; indeed 
we never heard any man excepting Rubini who made it at all effective. Ninetta, 
| the heroine of the piece, 1s one of Rossini’s happiest conceptions. The Duett 
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On Saturday last, a Public Dinner was given by the citizens of New York to 
Commodore Chauncey, who has commanded on this station for twelve years, 
during which time his kindness and urbanity has secured the good will of every 
one. ‘To our numerous countrymen, he has always been most kind and atten- 
tive, and scarcely a British officer has visited New York without experiencing 
some mark of his civility and good feeling. They will, we are sure, be glad to 
hear of the tribute thus paid to this brave and skilful officer. 

Strong efforts are making, in England, to render Mr. Joseph Lancaster some 
effectual assistance. A public meeting was called at Sheffield on the 5th Octo- 
ber, to take place on the 8th, at which the celebrated Mr. James Montgomery 
was to take the chair. For the satisfaction of the friends of Mr. Lancaster in 
this country, we subjoin the advertisement as it appears in the Sheffield 
Mercury. 

** Joseph Lancaster.—A Public Meeting of the Friends of Education will be 
held in the Lancasterian School, in Gibraltar-street, on Tuesday evening next, 
October Sth, at 7 o'clock, to devise means for promoting the subscription in aid 
of Joseph Lancaster, the the Founder of the British System of Education. 
James Montgomery in the Chair. Those persons who were formerly scholars 
in the Lancasterian Schools, are earnestly invited to attend. A Collection will 
be made at the close of the meeting, for the above-named object. Sheffield, 
October 2d, 1833.” ‘ 


We lament to state that another dreadful fire took place at Kingston, Upper 
Canada last week, which destroyed a great amount of property. Brock street 
and King street suffered severely, and the printing office of the Chronicle was 
pulled down to stop the progress of the flames. We sincerely lament this un- 
fortunate occurrence, but trust it will not jong retard the prosperity of that beau- 
tiful and thriving town. 

Mr. A. H. Hupeden, of this city, has been appointed Vice Consul for the 
Kingdom of Hanover, and has been recognised as such by his Excellency, the 
President of the United States. 

The Montreal Herald has passed into the hands of Mr. Wier, who will hence- 
forward conduct it. Weare glad to hear that its columns will still be devoted to 
the cause of the Constitution, and the permanent connexion with the Mother 
Country. Mr. Wier has our best wishes for his success. 





We have much pleasure in announcing a novel work just published in this 





city—The Kevue Francaise—by Messrs. Hoskin & Snowden, 58 Wall-street.— 
It consists of a selection of the best articles from the French periodicals, print- 
ed and got upin the most beautiful style. ‘The selection is admirable, and the 
work, we are sure must be successful. It is published at the low price of $5 
perannum. Messrs. Carvill, De Behr, and Peabody, are agents. 





Messrs. Carter, Hendee, & Co., of Boston, have just published a Geographical 
Copy-book : consisting of outline and skeleton maps, adapted to the use of 
schools. To which is added explanations of the nature, use, and construction 
of maps, by Mr. W.C. Woodbridge, a gentleman already well known as the 
author of several school-bouks. The maps and diagrams are very numerous 





teen good sized dressing rooms, with fire places, which communicate with the | 


and cannot fail to be of much utility in promoting the studies of youth. 

The same house has also published popular lessons in astronomy, on a new 
| plan, by Mr. F. J. Grund. Some of the leading principles of the science are 
| explained with a large number of maps and engravings. It forms a fit and ex- 

cellent companion of the preceding work. 


No. 2 of the City Hall Reporter, edited & published by Mr. Lomas, is just 
from the press. The work bears marks of great accuracy and industry, and is, 
we believe extensively circulated. 

We have before usa little Treatise on the Principles and advantages of 
Elocution, by Mr. John Forrestor Foot, late of the Park Theatre. A hasty 
perusal of it has impressed us strongly with its utility and value, and we, there- 
fore, recommend it without hesitation to our readers Of the competency of 
Mr. Foot to write on this subject, it is not necessary to speak, for all who have 
been fortunate enough to hear that gentleman's distinct and beautiful enuncia- 
tion on the stage, must admit his qualification for the task he has undertaken. 
Mr. Foot is, moreover, a scholar, and was we believe, of Winchester College. 
Life of Oliver Cromwell. In 2 vols. Forming the 52d & 53d Nos. of Harpers’ 

Family Library. By the Rev. Michael Russell. 

The author of these volumes, is already favourably known to the public by his 
works, forming a portion of the Family Library. The present appears to be his 
first attempt upon a eubjeect connected with English History, and with much 
judgment he has selected for illustration that remarkable period, when an old 
established realm, consented to the dethronement and execution of its Monarch, 
and the elevation of a military chieftain, and we may add, despot, to the vacant 
seat. ‘That period of time, comprising the Commonwealth, furnished a most 
useful lesson to rulers and people, which, however neglected in the subsequent 
reigns of the unhappy Stuarts, has been well remembered since, and not unfre- 
quently made the subject of apposite remark. The lesson taught by the death 
of Charles, and the guardianship of Cromwell, was unquestionably fraught with 
instruction, however violent and unjustifiable the acts that hurried one to the 
grave, and the other to the protectorship, and thus, as History is ever the best 
teacher to men and nations, we may advocate the work before us, as a becoming 
commentary upon remarkable events, and a faithful record of the proceedings that 
led to, and accompanied their developement. Mr. Russell is an able and tem- 
perate writer, and may be trusted as an authority who would not willingly 
deceive us. 

Library of Standard Literature, commencing with the works of Edmund Barke, 
with a Memoir. In 3 vols. New York. George Dearborn, Publisher. 
1833. 

The works of many of the great English Authors throughout the range of 
science and literature, have appeared in an American costume, which has gra- 
| dually assumed a more costly character, denoting not ouly an improvement in the 
| arts, but a zeal in the cause of letters sufficiently encouraging to the spirit and 
| enterprise of the publishers. The most brilliant effort has just appeared in the 
Library of Standard Literature, which, in three volumes, of nearly 600 pages 
| each, printed on exellent paper in a small but clear type, a well-executed portrait 

of Burke, and a chaste and illustrative title page—claims the attention of the 
reading public for the beautiful and appropriate associations, connected with the 
subject matter of the first volumes of the design. Burke, the British Statesman 
of the last century, as he may be termed, for he truly contributed a remarkable 
share in many of those local and general circumstances wherein England was 
| involved, both in her domestic character as a country, and in her position as an 
| European Kingdom, and that established her name as a decisive law-giver, 

is worthy to commence such an undertaking. The name of Burke has 

j been frequently appealed to, and his aphorisms repeated, in the wordy con- 

i tests that have agitated the British Senate on the momentous questions sub- 

; mitted under the authority of the Grey administration ; indeed, so frequently 

| has his authority been summoned to weigh down the sophistry of declaim- 

| ers, and silence the turbulence of enthusiasts, who could recognize no beau- 
| ty but in alteration, no truth but in violation, that the author of the ** Sub- 
jlime and Beautiful,” the writer of the early history of his country, the in- 

| defatigable Manager of the Hasting impeachments, the penman of a 

thousand letters unequalled in the purity of their style, the nervous- 
ness of their expression, and the patriotism of their sentiment. All this has 











| been forgotten in the remembrance of Burke as a politician, at a period when 


former creeds were remembered, to confirm the principles of one party or to de- 


| stroy the interests of another. How favourably soever we may regard Burke 
with her father, Come frenare il pianto, which occurs in the first act, and that | #8 the great apostle of rational freedom, how freely soever we may be inclined 


in the second with Pippo, are gems of the first water; and the beautiful march | to quote his doctrines, and regard his plan of national discipline as suitable to the 
| in © minor—(which, by the bye, is a clever plagiarism from Winter)—is most | principles of the constitution, we yet can love him for other qualifications, su- 
| admirably vorced and instrumented. We confidently anticipate a rich series of | Petr to those of a politici in ora legislator. We might perhaps point, and with 
| musical banquets during the ensuing winter, and from the reports of competent | peculi ir propriety in this country, to his speeches on the American question, 
| judges, we assume that the present troupe will be found no way inferior to that as indicative of the power, the magnificence of his mind, and the true libe- 
| of last season | rality of his political creed, bat we would rather torn to his miscellaneous ser- 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood have appeared during the week in the Maid of Judah, } saree re sellow stgpegpepre be 5 his classic excellence for admiration, 
| Masaniello, and the Barber of Seville, with marked success. The first named - — vie say gh * age Sy ae Tnnee Bees Gah te 
| opera was performed on Monday to an immense house, when the fine acting of | anaty “ becoming rich "y = prostitution of his integrity—as an example 

worthy of imitation. We may not pursue the subject further, so narrowed are 


| Mrs. Wood made a very strong impression. In the earlier par ce 
y ig imp part of the piece her | our limits, but with an enthusiastic pride of our noble fellow-countrymen, we 





| acting was rather over wrought, but in the last scene the burst of impassioned 


eloquence, when Ivanhoe appeared as her champion, electrified the house and | 

brought down thunders of applause. The Barber of Seville, however, we con- 

sider the most successful piece in which the celebrated vocalists have appeared. | 
Mr. Walton, from the Philadelphia Theatres, was not fortunate in Cedric; | 


may press upon the public, the duty, we had almost said the necessity of perusing 
his works. Burke was an honest statesman ; let therefore statesmen read him, 
and follow in his track. Burke was an honest man, let us all therefore 
learn a lesson from him, study him, and in adofning the intellect, improve the 


but his Figaro, in the Barber, was very good. He seems a livel agreeable | heart. 
’ . 2 se y and agreeable . 
| performer, with a good voice, and will prove a very useful performer at the pre- 1 m- 6 nee tetane m to the utmost — set ay ge of this work ; 
| sent time. 1e has bestowed a ant pains upon an honourable subject, and we trnst a 
I th liberal award awaits him. 
n another column will be found some account of the remarkable phenomenon | ‘To some of our readers these volumes will acquire additional interests, from 
| 2 ’ 
that took place in the heavens on Tuesday morning. As we did not see it the beautiful articles we have lately published from Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
ourselves, we are obliged to adopt the descriptions of others, which however we | 


| believe to be correct. The illustration, for which we are indebted to the Com- 





HE PENNY MAGAZINE.—Part, | &2 are now ready and delivering by 
: Chas. T. Mears, 68 Nassau, between John and Maiden lane. General Agen t 
mercial Advertiser, affords, we are assured by those who saw the phenomenon, | for all English Periodicals, and the Works of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
a good idea of it. The letter of Professor Olmstea | | Knowledge. 

8 stead will also be reskoned i} Subscriptioions received, and Periodicals carefully forwarded to all parts of 
New York and the country, Nov, 26-1t, 
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scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most 


In its details, the ALBION will be found to embrace—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of 


Europe, and other parts of the globe. In its lighter portions will be found the 


remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected with a diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. Any thing that tends 
in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent. 

Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 
vels, &c. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of 


the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome ‘Title Page, and a 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 


The A.sion is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, on a large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type, at Six Dol- 


lars Per Annum, payable in advance. 
Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ALBION. 
: (NEW SERIES.) 
The second volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834. 
This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, 







THe Albion. 


and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
efficient weekly journals in the English language. 


most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 
This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 


It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second 
tering, and fully satisfies the expectation of the Proprietor. 
The Emicranr is intended for the use of the numerous British residents upon 


the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as wellas the mighty Metropolis of England. ‘The Internal Improve- 
ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 
of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &c. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot 


obtain access to the English papers. 


The politics of the Emieranr are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any feeling of party spirit whatever. 
Itis published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three Dellars per annum, payable in advance. 
The extensive circulation of the Emigrant among people from the Old Country, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying 


information to persons lately arrived in this country. 


Ie? As the Axsion is published on Saturday, and the Emigrant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 
Europe twice a week, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. 


or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION AND EMIGRANT. 


Maine.—Col. Whitney, Pp. M., Calais. 

New-Hampshire.—J. ¥. Shores, Portsmeuth. 

Massachusettes. - Snelling Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. 
Colman, Salem. i 

Rhode-Island.—M. Robinson, Providence. 

Connecticut.—H. Howe & Co., New Haven, 

New York.--Edwin Thomas, Albany ; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & 
Harvey, Canandaguia ; J. Ingersoll, Pp. m., Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- 
seller, Geneva ; C. and M. Morse, Rochester ; R. H. Lee, Buffalo; Platt & Ranney, 
Poughkeepsie ; H. L. Franklin, p. M. Lewiston. 

New Jersey.--3. Cundell, Paterson. 

Pensylvania.—J.R. Poliock, 100 Spruce st., Philadelphia; J. Eichbaum, Pitts- 
burgh ; A. Vallerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County. 

Maryland.—George Carr Grundy, Baltimore; H C. Scott, re. m., Upper Marl- 
boro’. - 
District of Columbia.—P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, Washington. 

Virginia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond ; J. D. Murrell, p. m. Lynchburgh; Henry 
White, Petersburgh ; C. Hali, Norfolk; H. Price, Charlottesville, 

North Carolina.—T. Watson, p.m., Newbern ; A.Campbell, Fayetteville. 

South Carolina.—D. B. Plant, Columbia ; E. B. Rothmabler, Georgetown. 

Georgia.—W.'T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. 

Alabama.—J. 8. Kellogg, Mobile ; J. J. Coleman, Huntsville. 

Louisiana.—Henry Lawrence, New Orleans. 

Florida.—A. Patterson, Esq. Pp. M. Key West; H. S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian 
Key. 

issouri.—Charles & Paschali, St. Louis. Le 

Kentucky.—John Cornwall, Lexington ; James Maxwell, Louisville. 

Tennessec.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. , 

Ohio.—H. L. & H. 8. Barnum, Cincinnati; F. Gallagher, Springfield. 


TEA-DRINKING IN PARIS. 

It appears, by a report lately presented to one of the learned societies in Paris, 
that the consumption of China tea has increased considerably in that city within 
the last two years, and that the annual consumption is now one hundred times 
greater than it was twenty-five years ago. Remembering Paris, during the peace 
of Amiens, now more than thirty years since, and having recently witnessed the 
revolution of taste which has made tea-drinkers of the Parisians, it is easy to 
believe the above statement ; but would the coffee-drinker of the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth believe it. if he could rise from his grave, and enquire after his 
dear Paris? The present century has been one of change. The Turk has 
laid down his opium, and has even joined in the amusement of the dance with 
the European. The Spaniard has left off the cloak for the skirted coat, @ la 


Nugée. ‘The Duchman, in high life, is now so civilized, that he will lay down | 


his pipe rather than offend a lady by smoking. The fancy snuff-taker, in London, 


will expend five hundred a-year in stocking his canisters. No shop-boy or | 


apprentice goes into the streets without his cigar apparatus. And, more wondrous 
than all, the Parisian has taken a fancy to tea-drinking. ‘There are few re- 
spectable families in Paris who do not have tea for breakfast, many of them 
dispensing altogether with coffee; and tea is as regularly served up in good 
society, after dinner, in Paris, and many other parts of France, as it is in this 
country. Tea-pots, d la Anglaise, are in the window of every Café, and “ Ux 
Thé Complet” figures on the printed bills at many of the Restaurants. The 
copper-smiths and tin-workers have even contrived to produce something a little 
resembling an English tea-kettle. ‘The tea which is used in France is chiefly 
imported in American ships: and, as the duty is nominal, the price is, of course, 
considerably lower than in England. But the French have yet to learn how to 
make the infusion. Seven years ago, the process of making tea, as performed 
at the Café on the Boulevard des Italiens, then renowned as the resort of the 


English, was the following :—Into a porcelain vessel, more like a coffee thana 


tea-pot, the waiter put about a pinch or two of the tea, over which he poured 


ahout half a pint of boiling water. When this had stood for about five minutes, | 
the infusion was poured off and thrown away, and about a quart of water was | 
then poured upon the tea leaves ;—this was the tea! A belief at that time pre- | 
vailed that tea was very injurious; and, therefore, it was considered necessary 


volume will begin with the year 1834. Its success so far has been highly flat- 


this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three Kingdoms ; 


| 


Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 


Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R. C. Clench, p. m., Niagara; 
H. Mittleberger, p. p. m., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m., Grimsby; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, p.m., Simcoe ; J. Jackson, Brantford ; B. Shaw, St. Thomas ; James S. Howard, 
p. M., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, p. M., Sandwich; D. Smart, Pp. M., Port 
Hope ; J. G. Bethune, p. m., Cobourg: J. H. Keeler, Colbourne; Thos. Parker, p.m.; 
Belleville; Wm. Ireland, Hallowell; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth; | 
Daniel Jones, Brockville; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown; Mr. Ro- 
bert a Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville ; Dr. Albing, 
Guelph. 

Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Judson, p. m. Isle aux Noix; 
| 
| 
| 








David Chisholme, p. M., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, p.™M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 
H. Peirce, St. Johns. : 

Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George 
Chipman, Kentville ; Samuel Cowling, p. mM. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 
James S. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 
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West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 
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Holmes, Montego Bay, Jamaica; Don Juan J Romero, Matanzas: Jos. Ayton, 
Carthagena ; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo, Love, Buenos Ayres ; W. 'T. 
! Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah. 
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and left are in the South. The most graphic and ludicrous illustration we have 
| heard of this peculiarity was that of a clergyman ina sequestered parish, who, 

on some person remarking to him that part of his dress was unbuttoned, replied 
with great simplicity, ‘‘'The servant lass has been sewing on the button, and she 





gazette of Irish belligerency. 
‘* Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, afterwards Chancellor, and Ear! of Clare, | 
fought Curran, afterwards Master of the Rolls, with twelve inch pistols. 





| fought Lord Tyrawly about his wife, and the Earl Landaff about his sister, and 
others, with sword and pistol, on miscellaneous subjects. 

‘* Egan, Judge of the county of Dublin, fought the Master of the Rolls, Bar- | 
ret, and three others, one with the sword.—Egan was a humourist, and his duel | 
with Barret was characteristic. On the combatants taking their ground, Barret, | 
though the challenger, immediately fired, and missing his antagonist, walked | 


was not satisfied, called out, ‘ Halloa, stop, Roger, till I take a shot at your ho- 
nour.’ Roger returned, and with the same composure, said, ‘Very well, fire | 
| away.’ Jack Egan presented, and, seemed by his motions determined to finish 
| Roger; at length he cried out, «Pho, pho, I won't humour you, I won't be bo- 
| thered shooting you. Sonow you may go to the your own way——or shake 
| hands, whichever you like best.’ The finale may be anticipated. The circum- 
stance took place on the celebrated ground of Donnybrook fair, and some hun- 
| dreds of amatcurs were present. 
| ** The Right Hon. Isaac Corry, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, fought the | 
| Right Hon. Henry Grattan, a Privy Counsellor, and leader of the Opposition. 
The Chancellor was hit. He also fought two others. 
‘“*Metge, Baron of the Exchequer, fought his brother-in-law and two others. | 





is no longer practised ; but, in many cases, the infusion is still so weak, as to be | notoriously one of Lord Norbury’s talents. It was an element of his promotion; 


little more than coloured water. It is extraordinary that the French should be 
so much alarmed at the idea of drinking strong tea, considering how long they | : . a at 
have been accustomed to take punch, made with a strong infusion of tea, instead | _“ Duigenan, Judge of the Prerogative Court, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 


| the wits said, alluding at once to the means and rapidity of his rise, that he shot 
| up into preferment. 


of plain water. By the way, the mode of preparing this punch is so little known | College, and the well-known antagonist of the Popish claims, fought one batris- 


here beyond the Royal circle, that the recipe may not be unacceptable :— 


Take a silver, or other metallic quart bow], and place it near the fire until it is | 
, | tisters, and others—very stout work. 


quite bot ; and, in the meantime, put into a tea-pot an ounce of fine green tea 


on which pour a pint of boiling water. When the bowl is hot, put into it half a 


| ter, and came to the ground with another. 
* Grady, the first Counsel to the Revenue, fought Maher and Campbell, bar- 


“Curran, Master of the Rolls, fought Lord Buckinghamshire, Chief Secretary, 


pint of rum and brandy, mixed in equal portions, with the usual quantity of sugar | 5€cause he would not dismiss an obnoxious public officer. 


and lemon-juice. Set this on fire, and add gradually the infusion from the tea- |_| “ Hutchinson, Provost of Dublin College, and a Privy Counsellor, fought | 
pot, occasionally stirring the whole with the punch ladle. The heat of the bow! | Doyle,a Master in Chancery, (elder brother of the distinguished Sir John | 


will cause the diluted spirit to burn freely for several minutes, and the punch may | Joyle.”) 


be poured into the glasses like liquid fire. 


Thirty yeare ago, tea was to be purchased in France only of the apothecary 
This is the case still in Spain, and in some parts of Portugal; but every grocer | 


** Patterson, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, fought three country gen- | 


| tlemen, one of them with the sword, and wounded al! of them. 


‘Ogle,a Privy Counsellor, the Orange chieftain, fought Barny Coyle, a 
r 


in Paris now sells tea, and there are shops in which nothing else is kept. During whisky-distiller, because he was a Papist. In this duel the remarkable good or 
the prevalence of the cholera, it was thought, and perhaps justly, that coffee, | '!! luck prevailed, that the combatants fired 4 brace of pistols, without stop or 
from its stimulating properties, did injury. Tea, therefore, became the usual | S*@Y, yet without hitting each other. But the combat was not altogether with- 
drink, even with many amongst the lowest orders. With them, an article of | 0“ Consequence ; for one of Ogle’s seconds broke his arm by stumbling into 


necessity, used, at first, as a medicine, is become one of luxury as an article of | * potatoe trench! Ogle was a man of great personal elegance and accomplish- | 


diet; and, probably, in ten years hence, every cottage will have a tea-kettle and | Ment, but a furious fighter, remarkably high ; and his condescension in attempting 


a tea-pot, as prominent articles of furniture. 
. —_—— 


Vavieties. 


The Opera Audience.—Lablache, a conscientious singer, frightened by all he | and the Canadas, for the very extensive and liberal patronage extended to his esta- | 
saw and heard at rehearsals, begged Laporte to rescind his engagement; ‘but,’ 
said he, after making his appearance, “ when I saw the public applaud every 


equally furious spirit of party.” 








QCHUYLER’s COURT OF FORTUNE, 220 Broadway, New York.—The 


subscriber returns his sincere thanks to his patrons throughout the United States 


blishment during the past four years. 
The New York Lottery closes for ever, on the 3lst December next.—The following 


thing that was bad and in false taste, I discovered that my brethren were in the pitses and a part of the farm are yet to be disposed of to the patrons of the Court of 


right not to be better. 


“ East and West.”—A witness in one of the trials at our Circuit Court on 


Thursday, ina case of assault, described the offender as taking up the unfortu- Dec. 4. 2 36. Capitals, $10,000, “* 
mate offendee and “ throwing him east.” This geographical minuteness seemed 
to amuse the Judge; but the terms “east” and “ west" are as common with 
the country people in the Highlands, and are used in the same manner, as right 





ortune :-— 

Nov. 20. Extra Class, No. 34. Capitals, $20,000, &c.&c. Tickets, 96. 
27. mo 35. Capitals, Firhoe &e.&c. Tickets, $4. 
A Tickets, $5. 
ll, as 37. Capitals, $25,000, “ Tickets, $8. 
_ Dec. 18. Extra Class, No. 38. All! prizes—no -blanks. Capitals, $15,000, 

Tickets $5 only, For the Capitals, address as usual, 
A. H. SCHUYLER, New York, 









“Scott, afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and Earl of Cionme!, 


away, coolly saying, ‘Egan, now my honour is satisfied.” The Judge, however, | 


‘Lord Norbury, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, fought Fire-cater Fitz- | 
‘ gerald, and two others, muzzle to muzzle, and frightened Napper Tandy, and seve- | 
to extract the strength of the leaf to make it fit for use. The washing of the tea | ral besides. Napper was near being hanged for running away! Pistoling was | 


to extinguish the unfortunate whisky-distiller must have arisen entirely from his 
| 





November 16, 


OIREE MUSICALE.—The Messrs. Herrmanns & Co., members of the Royal 
Conservatory at Munich, beg leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of New 
York, that they will give a “* Soiree Musicale” on Thursday evening, Nov. 21, at the 
Assembly Room, City Hotel, previous to their departure. 
For particulars, see small bills. [Nov. 9, 2t.] 


REMIUM BLINDS.--The subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 

blinds, for which he obtained the reward at the late Fair of the American Insti- 

tute. They consist of Spring, Sun, Venetian, Transparent, Wove-wire and Dwarf, 
and may be seen athis store, 219 Hudson-street. WILLIAM COOKE. 
[Oct. 26, 6t.] 


ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank oy eg 
arch 16. 















WYHE Subscriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Milford. 

All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
of the House. New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN. 

The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hote) on his own account. 
New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. JAMES MORGAN. 

York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 

HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 
whereon they have begun the founding of a ciy, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Housrs, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds, The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
dation at the Hotels. As coniplaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. 

None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications, 

Three Cottages to be let or sold. 

Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montreal, 
and the Editor of the Albion, New Yerk. [Sept. 21.—11t. 

Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 














CARD.—Mr. King, professor of Elocution, announces to the public, that his 
Institution, for the permanent correction, and cure of stammering, and all other 
impediments of speech, corner of Market and Holiday streets, Baltimore, Md., will 
remain open in that city until Christmas, when he will remove to the city of Washing- 
ton, where he will remain about three menths. The system taught by Mr. King 1s 
based upon pure Philosophical principles, and varies materially from all others. Certi- 
ficates of cures, and letters of recommendation from many gentlemen of the highest 
respectability in the country, will be exhibited at the Institution. 
tC_#” Mr. King will not expect to be remunerated until the pupil shall be satisfied 
that he deserves it, 
Persons who need the aid of Mr. King, and require further information relative to 
his system, shall have their communications immediately answered, when post paid. 
[Nov. 2, 3t.] 


ALLS OF NIAGARA .—To be sold, part of the estate of Drummond Hill, late 
the residence of Major Leonard. The house, which is of a large size, was erected 
to replace a building destroyed by fire in February last, and is so far untinished as to 
leave some choice of arrangement to a purchaser. The grounds now offered for sale 
contain apple, peach, plumb, and cherry orchards in full bearing—walnut, chestnut, 
acacia, and other ornamental trees—a good kitchen garden, and excellent water. 
Drummond Hill is celebrated as a remarkably healthy situation, on the most elevated 
ground between Lakes Erie and Ontario: itis within a mile of the Falls, and in the 
centre of an highly select and agreeable society, principally English. The house wil! 
be sold for the sum it has already cost, viz. £500, and as much ground as a purchaser 
requires, at 75/. per acre. 
A farm of about ninety acres adjoining the property, and now under cultivation, will 
be leased upon reasonable terms if required. 
Applications to be made (if by letter, post paid,) to Samuel Street, Esq. Niagara 
Falls. | Nov. 9. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the Lath, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 

Ships. | Masters. From New York. 

Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 30, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Teulman, | Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


From Liverpool. 





| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The pric 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and «stores of the bes 
quality. The days of sailing will be puuctually observed. For freight or passage, ap 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








has put it an inch o'er far west !"”—Inverness Courier. Ships. Masters. | Days of “ns Jrom | Days of Sailing fror 
, Yew York. Liverpool. 
IRISH BELLIGERENCY. Ne 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 15 
From Sir Jonah Barrington's History of the * Irish Union.” | 4. onten, eons ra = — A . R. i 1. Pie si te 7 
‘« Perhaps tl als > w j arse : 3. Pacific . L. Waite },|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 
ps the annals of the world cannot produce a parallel to the following 2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, “ 24, s 24, “ ag) # gw glow g 


3. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ Lb, “ 1 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, a a a” mo a 
1. South America, |Marshall, * 16, “ 16, “ 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 

2, United States, |Holdrege, ow a es it tie ' 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, “ 4 

“qr & 4%. 4 “24, * 24, % 4% 

’ 


4. Napoleon, Smith, + 
3. New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, “* 16,/May 1, Sept. l, Jan. 
2. John Jay, Glover, 12 * Ha” US 8 “ sg 


1, North America, |Macy, 

4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, . 2 

i. Caledonia, ' Graham, “sn, * 16, * » June 1, Oct. 1, Peb.s 

2. Virginian, Harris, 27 ae * 24,| s “ &, s, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five a 





’ 6 ’ ’ , 
Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “* 16, ‘* 16, i 
“ ~ “ 8, “oe “ 24, “ 24, “ ty 


_ 
om 
< 








| neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


No. | and 3, Old “uive.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa.! street. No. 2 New Lit 


' —Owners, Wood ani Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sone.— No. 4. Packet Ling 
| Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wmaca 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

















Ships. Masters. | Days 4 —s from Days of, Seiins Se 
| ew- York. | maon, ; 
. in,| 10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Fetf7, 
a et ie 90)” * "20; July 7, Nov.7,Mal7. 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, ups a ae [Sad a” ene 7, 
| pew en | wee get aelApetl? Auged? Del 
Sovereign, Kearney, = ’ y Aprils, Aug. 1, Dry!, 
Hannibal Hebard, jJuly 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, 17, °1%, 
Thames. : : 10, “ 10, * 10) 27, “* 27, {*27, 
| York, ‘ Nye, DP a, 20,May iy =. fi i, 
| Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April], “ 17, 17, r* 17, 
| Samson Chadwick, | “10, “ 10, “ 10) “27, “ 27, / 27, 
+ Saar , “we “ “ ¢ ho? 
} 2 Moore ’ . June 7, Oct. 7,Fb. 7, 
President 1 ° 20. 20. 20,)J 7,0 T Feb. 
s 7 a 3 “ “ ‘17 
New Ship . (Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| 17, 17,f° 17, 


| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this citpf the 
| best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able andkperi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant fd ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, willflways 
| be provided. 
Por freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the @)s; to 
| GEORGE WILDES & Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front stree6r to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New Vik. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, ot way 
| to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the C@inen:' 
and to different parts of England. 


a 












“ 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from! Days of Sail frov 
New-York. Havr 

No. 1. Franc E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. Is|Jan. 24,May 2§ept.24 
2. Sully, C.A. Forbes ~ -@ rae.” “ 8 )Feb. 1, June Yet. I. 

3. Francois Ist, W.W. Pell,| “16, “ 16, “* 16) * 8, “ “8, 

} 4. Rhone, J. Rockett, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, “ 16, “ i * 16, 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, | |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1s] 24, “ 26 * 24, 

2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8j/Mar.1,July JNov.!, 

3. Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, * 8, * B 8, 

4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “* 24, “* 24, “* 24) “ 16, “* “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ “ 24, 

2, Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, “ 8, “ 8lApril 1, Aug. pDec. |. 

3. New Ship, “ 16, “16, 16] * 8, * “ 8 

4. Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “ 24, 244 “ 16, “ * 16, 

1. Erie, J, Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, ‘“* 24, “ @ “ 24 

2. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8, “* 8,,|May 1, Sept.) Jan. |, 

3. Havre, Depeyster, | * 16, “16, “ 16, “ 8, “ “ 8 

4. Henri IV. J. Casto. | * 24, “24, “24, “ 16, * me % 16 








bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the nronth from Hvre—E 
Quesnel, L’Aine. * 
Consignees do do do 8th do  Pitray, Vel.& ©? 
do do do do 16th do Wells an@ Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Livisé 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 


' 
™ 
| Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, inclugng beds 
{ 
} 
} 





| 
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